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PREFACE. 



With this book I present the experience of half a 
century in connection with psychology. As for mem- 
ory, I do not pretend to have invented it. Nonsense 
in connection with this subject has been discovered and 
written about since antiquity, and, if collected, would 
fill a modest library. What I have endeavored to do 
was to introduce common sense into the treatment of 
this subject. Nature is of course natural, i.e., logical, 
in its proceedings, and does not beat about the bush. 

Observation and experience would show, to those who 
study the workings of the mind, that impressions and 
ideas which are there simultaneously, or such as follow 
each other immediately, adhere together because they 
recall each other even after the lapse of years. Since 
then, these ideas associate themselves naturally, it would 
be more than useless to bind them artificially in the 
manner shown further on in the history of Mnemonics, 
where every means is proposed for so doing, except the 
natural one. The various systems and tricks, according 
to the fancy of the inventor, lay much stress on " asso- 
, ciation of ideas," as if the ideas waited for you to intro- 
duce them to each other. 
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Having made a study of the nature of the mind, I 
have found that the true association of ideas is a natural 
process, and one quite independent of our co-operation, 
just like the circulation of the blood and other natural 
phenomena. All that there is for us to do, is to disT 
cover the reason why certain ideas blend or associate 
themselves with others, more or less, whilst others 
again, do not. 

Aristotle already pointed out that similar or con- 
trasted ideas, and such as follow each other immedi- 
ately, recall each other; but he did not give the reason, 
which is that they blended of their own accord. 

This theory, and the practical application of it to 
the acquirement of knowledge in a natural and conse- 
quently easy way, is the object of this book. How far 
I have succeeded I must leave my readers to judge. 

Old errors are always difficult to eradicate. Notwith- 
standing this, I have succeeded in making my ideas on 
the subject acceptable to authorities on education, be- 
cause I have shown the practical value of it in teach- 
ing and learning, i.e., in developing the mind. 
Amongst others, Rev. Edward Thring, Head Master 
of Uppingham School, in England, and a great re- 
former of schools and methods of education, wrote: 

" Quite apart from the results, I should consider 
much that Dr. Pick says most excellent as a mere men- 
tal exercise. Anybody can understand and practise his 
rules : whilst the doing so alters completely the whole 
manner of dealing with subjects which have to be learned 
by rote, and turns much drudgery into intelligent 
and not unpleasant work. It e^ery fcd.uoa.ted person 
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was trained on Dr. Pick's plan, the gain would be great, 
and much useless labor would be spared." 

William James, Professor of Psychology in Harvard 
University, says of my method : 

"Dr. Pick is a well-known authority on Memory. 
His lectures are based on solid psychological principles, 
and there is absolutely no element of charlatanry about 
them." 

Those who expect that this book will give them at 
once "the art of never forgetting" will be disap- 
pointed. All I can do is to facilitate remembrance 
and the acquirement of knowledge generally. If I suc- 
ceed in my efforts, you will agree with all those who 
have made a special study of our mental faculties and 
have done me the honor of proclaiming me the only liv- 
ing authority on this subject. 

In this preface I owe a word of acknowledgment to 
my son, Herbert L. Pick, who has been my assistant for 
several years, and Who has suggested many valuable 
points of comparison and analogy, which will be found 
useful to all who are anxious to study. 

Edward Pick. 

61 East Ninth Street, 
New York. 
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HISTORY OF MNEMONICS. 



The utility and value of a good memory seem to 
have been recognized early, as the cultivation of the 
memory, or the mental process by which we are able to 
recall something formerly present in the mind, has 
been practised since the earliest times. Memory is gen- 
erally regarded as the sum total of mental impressions 
possessed by an individual, together with the power of 
recalling them. As this recalling is the important 
thing, endless " systems " have been devised from time 
to time to aid the memory in this respect. These arti- 
ficial aids are known as " Mnemonics," and we propose 
to review some of the most famous of ancient and mod- 
ern times. 

Ancient Mnemonics. 

Simonides, B.C., 470.— The Greek poet, Simonides 
(b.c. 470), is generally believed to have been the in- 
ventor of Mnemonics. His discovery of the art is thus 
related by Cicero : 

"A man named Skopas, at Kranon, in Thessalia, 
once gave a great dinner m \\anat olt *. ^vtersss^a* 
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gladiator. Among the guests was the poet Simonides, 
who, during the repast, recited some verses he had com- 
posed in honor of the hero of the feast. After his reci- 
tation he was called outside, and had scarcely left the 
room, when the ceiling fell in, crushing Skopas and all 
his guests. When the relatives of the killed came to 
bury the remains, they found them so smashed and dis- 
figured that they could not distinguish one body from 
another. It happened, however, that Simonides had 
observed the place which each person had occupied ; 
and on looking at the several places he was able to 
identify all the bodies. This led him to believe that 
nothing could assist the memory better than to retain 
in the mind certain fixed places, and to deposit there 
whatever we intend to keep in our memory, with the 
assistance of the imagination." 

Though Simonides seems to have formed a complete 
artificial system on this principle, and even to have 
taught it, no particulars have come down to us, either 
about his own system, or about those of other writers 
among the Greeks on this subject. But the Romans 
have left detailed reports on Mnemonics, which un- 
doubtedly were taken from Greek sources. Their 
method was to imagine a large house of which the 
rooms, windows, furniture, fittings, pictures, statues, 
etc., were each associated with certain names, events, 
phrases, or ideas by means of symbolical pictures, these 
pictures being produced by the student's imagination. 
To recall a particular fact it was necessary to search 
over this imaginary spot where the imaginary memory 
had deposited it With the increase oi \LTtfrc\£d<£e, the 
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imagination was called upon to construct new houses 
and even whole towns. 

After the downfall of Rome, Mnemonics disappeared 
entirely from view, remaining concealed in the recesses 
of the monasteries. 

Roger Bacon, 1214 — The celebrated English monk, 
Roger Bacon (born 1214, in the county of Somerset), 
is one of the first who brought Mnemonics again to 
light. He wrote a "Tractatus De Arte Memorativa," 
which has never been printed, but still exists in MS., 
at Oxford. 

Conrad Celtes, 1459.— The first modification of the 
Roman system was introduced by Conrad Celtes, a Ger- 
man poet of some renown, who used letters instead of 
places or pictures. 

Petrus de Ravenna, 1491. — Among the public teach- 
ers of Mnemonics, one of the first was Petrus de Ra- 
venna, who made his appearance at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and excited great enthusiasm by his 
public experiments. He was the disciple of the cele- 
brated lawyer, Alexander de Imola. 

Ho travelled all over Italy, and was everywhere en- 
thusiastically received. His contemporaries called him 
Petrus a Memoria, and several princes gave him license 
to pass through their countries toll free. These licenses 
exist still. When scarcely twenty years old he recited 
at Padua all the Leges Codicis and, word for word, all 
the sermons which the magister Antonius Eremita had 
delivered during Lent. He once played a game of 
chess, and dictated at the same time two latter <ss^ 
stated subjects, while another ipef&crti ^jwj^. ^ ^ss^* 
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and a fourth wrote down all the throws. When the 
game was finished, Ravenna recited from memory all 
the moves of the game of chess in £he order in which 
they had been played, all the words of «the two letters 
backwards, and each throw of the dice in any order. 

Lamprecht Schenkel, 1547. — In the second part of the 
sixteenth century, a new prodigy of this kind made his 
appearance in the Netherlands, Lamprecht Schenkel, who 
was born in 1547,atHerzogenbusch, and became a school- 
master till his twenty-fourth year. He then travelled for 
twenty years as a teacher of Mnemonics, in Belgium, 
France, and Germany, and produced such a sensation, 
that at the University of Louvain he was declared a 
conjuror and sorcerer, and, as such, was denounced from 
the pulpits. John Baxius, the " Inquisitor Berum 
Magicarum" at Antwerp, declared Schenkel's work on 
Mnemonics to be a work of the devil. The bishop ap- 
pointed a commission to examine the accusation of the 
inquisitor, and to hear the defence of Schenkel. This 
commission, after a minute examination, felt bound to 
give Schenkel a certificate, on the 1st of February, 
1593, that his "Mnemonics" contained nothing "con- 
tra fid em Catholicam Romanam aut Rem publicam 
Christianam." But when he attempted to publish his 
work at Louvain, the censor of books, Henri Cuyck, re- 
fused his permission. 

Schenkel subsequently collected a great number of 
written certificates from priests, by the aid of which he 
obtained the reluctant permission of the theological 
faculty of Douay to publish the work. His troubles 
were not at an end, however, for the inquisitor at Ant- 
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werp, John Baxius, called the faculty to account ; but 
the faculty protected the poor mnemonist, who, but for 
their protection, would have fallen a victim to the In- 
quisition. 

In consequence of this persecution, Schenkel con- 
trived to keep his mnemonics secret, and exacted an 
oath of eternal silence from his pupils. He went from 
Belgium to Paris, where, having been examined by the 
rector of the University, he obtained, on the 14th of 
November, 1601, from King Henry IV., the privilege 
of teaching his Mnemonics all over France. It was 
added that, whosoever dared to trouble him, or to teach 
Mnemonics without his consent, should pay a fine of 
4000 francs, of which one third should go to the state, 
one third to the poor, and the rest to the owner of the 
privilege. 

As we have said, he made a great secret of his 
method, and imposed on his pupils an oath of eternal 
silence. But as he could not supply all the demands 
for instruction, he authorized one of his pupils, Martin 
Sommers, to teach his method, on condition of paying 
his master a part of his earnings. The pupil was not 
long faithful to his master, but published his secrets in 
two pamphlets. According to Reventlow, SchenkePs 
method was nothing but the pictorial system of the 
ancients. 

Jordano Bruno, 1580. — Jordano Bruno, in other re- 
spects a celebrated man in his day, being burnt at Eome, 
as a heretic, in the year 1600, perfected the famous 
"Ars Lullii," a sort of philosophical system invented 
by Haymundus LuJIus (born at "ML&yrcra., YfcSftV ^^ 
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had the ambitious purpose to make one science of all 
human knowledge. Bruno endeavored to apply this 
system to Mnemonics. 

As a curiosity, we may mention among the numerous 
works on Mnemonics published in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a work which appeared in 1523, at Strasburg, in 
CJermany, entitled, U A Short Treatise on how Memory 
can be Wonderfully Strengthened." The author, Laurenz 
Fries, says in the preface, alluding to his system : 
**' An excellent thing has been caught here, the improve- 
ment of the natural memory, vainly tried by diligence, 
and the wool is shorn from the ass." This wonderful 
system, if not very successful, was at least not disagree- 
able in application, for, after explaining that the seat 
of memory is the occiput, the learned doctor recom- 
mends as especially advantageous to that faculty, 
roasted fowls, small birds, or young hares, and other 
delicious things for dinner ; with apples and nuts for 
dessert. The disciple is allowed to enjoy good red 
wine, but otherwise he must be sober and moderate. 
This part of the method is his own ; the rest is copied 
from the ancients. 

Modern Mnemonics. 

The principal feature of the modern school is the 
introduction of the " Figure Alphabet," which consists 
of certain letters, usually consonants, being selected to 
represent certain figures, and the order of the conso- 
nants being retained by filling them in with vowels so 
as to form words, the words so toimed. Wvn^ i\vs\i \omed 
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:6 the fact in conjunction with which they are to be 
recollected by the ancient method of picture, locality, 
>r phrase. The most common figure alphabet, used by 
Feinaigle, Fauvel Gouraud, Stokes, Boyd, Loisette, and 
White, is this : 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

t, n, m, r, 1, sh, g, f, b, s, 

d, j, k, v, n, c, 

ch, c, z, 



g> qu- 



To briefly show its use, suppose it is desired to fix 
114$ feet in a second as the velocity of sound: t, t, r, n, 
are the letters and order required. Fill up with 
vowels forming a phrase, like " tight run," and connect 
it by some such flight of the imagination as that if a 
man tried to keep up with the velocity of sound, he 
would have a tight run. When you recall this a few 
days 'later, great care must be taken not to get confused 
with the velocity of light, nor to think he had a hard 
run, which would be 3000 feet too fast. 

Winkelman, 1648. — Stanislaus Mink von Wenus- 
heim [really, Winkelman] seems to have been the first 
who availed himself of this idea and applied it to 
Mnemonics. In a periodical called Parnassus, pub- 
lished in 1648, at Marburg, he gave to the world a 
paper entitled, " Eelatio Novissima ex Parnasso de Arte 
Reminiscentise." This was republished at Giessen, 
1661. He applied the pictures and localities of the 
ancients. But, besides that, he gave, "as the mosA, 
fertile secret," the combination oi i\vs \fc\Xastfc ^sSS^ 



1 


r, 


W, 0, B, 


2 


c, 


K, Q, Z(X 


3 


F, 


V 


4 


G 




5 


L 
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figures, to express numbers by words. The following is 
his alphabet : 



6 M 

7 N 

8 R 

9 S 
T 



The vowels and the H serve to form the words. To 
express 1648 he forms the phrase — 

aBeo iMo aGoR. 

He says of his invention, "Inventum hoc centum 
bonum mactatione dignum celebrabit posteritas. Plus 
habet in recessu, quam in prima fronte promittit, sed 
res, aetas, labor, usus, in dies docent aliquid novi." As 
Winkelman had likewise pictures and localities, he 
seemed to have proceeded in the same way as his suc- 
cessors, Feinaigle, etc. 

Leibnitz, 1716. — We know that one of the most 
renowned philosophers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, G. W. Leibnitz (born 1646, died 
1716) has also written on Mnemonics, inasmuch as the 
Library of Hanover possesses a manuscript of this great 
man, which contains " a secret how numbers, especially 
those of chronology, etc., can be conveyed to the mem- 
ory so as never to be forgotten." 

The substance of the secret is this; the. alphabet has 
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twenty-four elements, divided into vowels and conso- 
nants. The consonants are 

B, C, D, F, G, K, L, M, etc. 

The figures are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

As nothing is more difficult for the memory to re- 
tain than figures, which we must, nevertheless, keep in 
mind, take consonants for figures, viz. : 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

B, C, F, G, L, M, N, K, S, D, 

P, K, V, T, 
W, Z. 

Grey, 1730. — The first English work in which ap- 
plication was made of this idea, to express figures by 
syllables, seems to be Dr. Bichard Grey's "Memoria 
Technica ; or, A New Method of Artificial Memory," 
of which the first edition appeared in 1730. 

The principal part of his method is briefly this: " To 
remember anything in history, chronology, geography, 
etc., a word is formed, the beginning of which is the 
first syllable or syllables of the thing sought, which, by 
frequent repetition, of course, brings with it the latter 
part, which is so contrived as to give what is sought. 
Thus, in history, the Deluge happened in the year 
before Christ two thousand three hundred and forty- 
eight. This is signified by the word Deletok : Del 
standing for Deluge, and etok for 2348 " 

The first thing to be done is to \sam exari^ ^^ V^r 
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lowing series of vowels and consonants, which are to 
represent the numerical figures : 

a e i o u au oi ei ou y 
12345 6 7890 
bdtfls pknz 

These letters are assigned arbitrarily. In order to 
facilitate keeping in mind such barbarous words as were 
formed by this alphabet, they are brought into verses, 
of which we will give here one or two specimens ; 
which are fair samples of all so-called "systems" of 
Mnemonics. 

This is the application to history : 

Chronological Miscellanies since the Conquest — Jeru- 
salem regained from the Turks, and Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon made king of it, 1099. God-bul — now. 

The Inquisition first erected against the Albigenses, 
1222. Inquis — ded. 

The confirmation of Magna Charta by King Henry 
III., 1225. Chart— eal 

Wat Tyler's Rebellion suppressed, 1381. Tyl — ika. 

Jack Cade's Rebellion suppressed, 1450. Cade — fly. 

Martin Luther began to preach in Germany against 
Indulgences and other errors of the Church of Rome 
(Mar-luthlap), 1517. 

The name of Protestants first began, etc. (Protalen), 
1529. 

The Smalkalden League, etc. (Smalcallox), 1540. 

The Council of Trent began, 13th of December, 
1545. Trendecat-alfu. 
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The application to geography is similar : 

The memorial line for France, as it was before the 
Revolution. 

Fra-P Nor-I-Cham ; Bret-O-BouL Gui-La-Da-P. 

P Nor-I-Cham denotes the four northern govern- 
ments, viz. : P-icardy, Normandy, I-sle of France, and 
Champagne. Bret-O-BouL denotes the four middle 
governments, viz. : Bretagne, O-rleanois, Bourgogne, 
and L-ionnois. 

These extremely difficult, nay more, stultifying 
means of aiding the memory are still applied fre- 
quently in many schools, though it seems evident that 
it must be more difficult to keep in mind such mon- 
strous words than the figures they represent. Another 
greater evil is, that cramming the mind with such ma- 
terials reduces us to parrot-like exercises, and sup- 
presses all reasoning and all development of the mental 
faculties. 

Feinaigle, 1812. — These dangerous features of Grey's 
" Memoria Technica " were soon perceived ; and the 
first who modified Dr. Grey's plan, in forming words 
which had a signification, was Gregor von Feinaigle, 
a monk from Salem, near Constanz (Baden), who in- 
troduced the alphabet given on page 13, 

To this alphabet he joins a supplementary system of 
localities. He divides the walls of a room into spaces; 
each wall into nine spaces, so that a room gives thirty- 
six of them. Then he divides the floor equally into 
nine parts. The first wall is for the units; the second 
for the tens, and so on ; so that, e.g., \Jaa ^JcL^Msfc s&- 
the tth wall is 36. " As one loom Nri& Ttf& «o^q "^ 
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with sufficient numbers, a second room must be pro- 
vided." 

In order to remember a series of words, they are put 
in the several squares or spaces. 

" As: apple, monkey, man, ship, pipe, cage, etc., be- 
ing given, the ideas of these images must be connected 
together, and it will then be almost impossible to forget 
the order in which they are arranged. The first is an 
apple ; the second a monkey ; this monkey takes the 
apple, eats, and offers it to the man who is in the third 
place; the man is just going to embark on a long voy- 
age, and for this purpose a ship will be in the fourth 
place ; but he will smoke his pipe before he leaves his 
native country ; the pipe is in the fifth place, etc." 

For the application to chronology the places are filled 
up with symbols, about fifty in each room; on the first 
place the tower of Babel; the second a swan; the third 
a mountain, and so on. 

If the pupil will apply the system to chronology, he 
is supposed to have all the symbols fixed in his 
mind. 

Now for the application. 

"1. William the Conqueror. A word must now be 
made from William; the first half wil, is taken, and to 
this is added low, by which willow is obtained ; this ' 
enables us to remember William. The willow is fixed 
upon the tower of Babel, our first symbol. We have 
then William the I. But another circumstance re- 
mains ; he was the conqueror. We hang some laurel, 
the reward of valor and the crown of conquest, upon 
the willow tree. The date is yet 'wautm^ \ wq say the 
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laurel is dead ; in the word dead are d d, 6 6, the 1000 
being understood through the whole series." 

The application to geography is so complicated that 
it would be impossible to understand it without dia- 
grams. 

Feinaigle travelled around Germany and France to 
teach his method. But his pupils were forced to sign 
a paper, "whereby they pledged their honor and their 
property that they would not teach his method to any 
one before two years had elapsed, unless they had ob- 
tained previously the express permission of the pro- 
fessor ; that they never would betray anything of the 
art in presence of foreigners, and only speak about it 
with those whom they know to be pupils of the pro- 
fessor, or his assistants." 

One of his pupils^ whom he sent to Frankfort to teach 
his method, betrayed the professor, and published, 
1811, "Praktische Gedachtniss Kunst nach den Vor- 
lesungen des Herrn Gregor v. Feinaigle." The same 
year Feinaigle came to England, where he taught his 
method with great success. He was even admitted to 
lecture in the Eoyal Institute. He published his 
method, 1812, with the title, " The New Art of Mem- 
ory, founded upon the principles taught by M. Gregor 
von Feinaigle. Illustrated by engravings, 8vo, Lon- 
don : Sherwood." 

Aim6 Paris, 1823. — The next step in Mnemonics 
was made by M. Aim6 Paris, a Frenchman, who taught 
Mnemonics in France a short time after Feinaigle. He 
practised at first the system of the latter, but soon 
dropped the localities, modified \tafc ^J&stask ^^^sr.^ 
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and contented himself with forming phrases, in wL 
the last word or words expressed the figures. He pu 
lished his first book in 1823. 

He begins, without any preamble, with the tran> 
formation of figures into words. He divides the word 
into articulations, and into sounds, which are simply 
consonants and vowels; he forms his alphabet like that 
of Feinaigle, with some modifications, which are seen 
in the following instances. 

Then he constructs phrases, which are to be learned 
by heart, e.g.: 

The death of Socrates, 400, re-se-ze. 

rassise. 

La mort de Socrate preceda de peu de temps l'epoque 
ou la haine contre lui fut rassise. 

The defeat of Varus, 9 pe 

be 
appui 

Varus fit perdre k Auguste une armee regarded 
comme inebranlable appui. 

The application to a series of names or words is done 
by a hundred words, to represent the numbers from 1 
to 100. Each name must then be brought into a phrase 
with a word which expresses the order — e.g.: '*• 

Clovis I., the fifth king of France, 481. The fifth 
word is lieu, and 481 r-v-t. Our phrase will be : 

Plus d'un homme de haut lieu p6rit par la volonte* de 
Clovis I., qui tenait k voir tous rivaux tu6s. 

There are other applications to geography, astron- 
omy, chemistry, and so on ; but they are all made in 

similar way. 



v* 
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Pauvel Gouraud, 1845.— In the year 1845 " Phreno- 
Mnemotechny ; or, the Art of Memory," was pub- 
lished in New York and London ; " the series of 
lectures explanatory of the system, delivered in the 
beginning of 1844, in New York and Philadelphia, 
by Francis Fauvel Gouraud, D.E.S. of the Univer- 
sity of France." In an Introduction of ninety- 
eight pages is given an historical sketch of celebrated 
natural memories, definitions, etc., of artificial memory, 
and the theory of natural memory (from which we have 
given a sample elsewhere in this book); and the origin 
and history of Mnemonics. When the author comes to 
speak of himself, he calls himself modestly "Egomet," 
and "a boy remarkable in many respects." The fol- 
lowing 500 pages show the applications of his alphabet, 
which, like the basis and the rest, are copied, or rather 
adapted to the English language, from the "Mnemon- 
ics" of Aim6 Paris. It will therefore suffice to men- 
tion only one or two instances of the various applica- 
tions : 

Deluge of Ogyges, 1764. te-ke-she-re. 

" The Deluge of Ogyges was probably the result of 
some very thick shower." 

The Eape of the Sabines, 700. ghe-le-se. 

" The Eape of the Sabines was an event that nowa- 
days would send its perpetrators to the gallows" 

Fauvel Gouraud was the first to apply his figure 
alphabet so as to enable one to repeat long strings of 
figures, such as the " ratio," a mere trick, but as it is 
still a great card with Loisette, White, and others, a 
glance at their model may be mteiesfeiv^. T2Lfc.s»^>v 
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"The formula for the first ten figures of the 155 
units, is : 

My dear Dolly, be no chilly. 

If you desire to write down all the figures of the 
ratio, you will first mentally call for the figures of the 
Decade Zero, and you will have no sooner pronounced 
this word zero, than the equivalent hero will at once 
rush to your mind, and immediately the sentence will 
follow, without even the assistance of the connecting 
phrase. Yet, in case the sentence should not strike 
your mind immediately, by trying the words of the 
connecting phrase, and saying : 

"A hero is seldom heard saying to an indifferent 
child — you will see that the sentence, 

" My dear Dolly, be no chilly ! 
will immediately follow the last word — so powerful is 
the association (laughter and applause)." 

This instance will suffice for our readers to appre- 
ciate the real value of this "beautiful and ingenious 
adaptation of the association of ideas." 

The application of the system to historical and scien- 
tific nomenclatures is also copied from Aim6 Paris. 

Another invention of Gouraud's, largely copied by 
Loisette, White, and others, is the " homophone," 
which he introduced as the "Individualization of the 
Sovereigns having a similar name." This is done in 
this way : You take the most prominent syllable of the 
name, for instance, ar, for Edward ; there are six Ed- 
wards, which with numbers will give you : 
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ABr—te for Edward I. 



AR — ne 


CC 


II. 




AR — me 


CC 


III. 




AR— re 


CC 


IV. 




AR— le 


CC 


V. 




AR — che 


CC 


VI. 




AR — te will give 


\ us the word AR t 


AR— ne " 


cc 




AR-ena 


AR— me " 


cc 




AR-my 


AR— ro « 


CC 




AR-row 


AR — le (a city of 


France) 




AR-le 


AR— che « 


CC 




ARch 



" Will there be any possibility," adds the author, " of 
mistaking one king's name for another ? Is not this 
application as simple and philosophical as it is beauti- 
ful and ingenious ? " (Impetuous burst of applause.) 

After having transformed all the names of the kings 
according to these " ingenious principles," "you bring 
them together with the word of the order in one phrase, 
for instance : the 49th king, Nro 49, is round weapon, 
which gives shield. Then rushes to the mind : 

" The shield is not worn by a warrior to satisfy a 
mere. .. .whim (William III.), but to enable them to 
. . . .dodge off a fighter sidewise (1688-14-010); that is, 
ascended the throne in 1688, occupied it 14 years, and 
belongs to the 10th dynasty." 

The constellations, the longitudes and latitudes, 
phrenology, astronomy, are "facilitated" in a similar 
way. 
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Carl Otto, 1843.— Carl Otto, a Dane, travelled in 
Germany as teacher of Mnemonics, and published under 
the name Carl Otto Keventlow, 1843, a book entitled 
"Lehrbuch der Mnemotechnik." He simplified the 
method of Aime Paris, by abandoning the phrases and 
taking only the words which expressed the figures. 
The desire, however, to express each historical date led 
to the formation of words, which very often brought us 
back to the difficulties above mentioned. His lectures 
delivered at Prague gave me the first idea of recurring 
to Mnemonics for the medical studies in which I was 
then engaged. A few months afterwards I myself lec- 
tured on Mnemonics, teaching Mr. Otto's system. By 
and by my psychological studies led me to the convic- 
tion that all those "associations of ideas," which were 
taken as basis for Mnemonic systems, were founded on 
a false understanding of the processes of the mind. I 
endeavored to take as a basis for a Mnemonic method 
those rules by which the true or natural association of 
ideas is performed in the mind. I soon found that the 
reasons why we retain certain things more readily than 
others could be made available to facilitate learning by 
heart. 

Loisette, 1882. — I published, in 1861, a small book 
on " Memory and the Eational Means of Improving It," 
rn which I explained the psychological laws governing 
the reproduction of ideas, and their practical applica- 
tion to acquiring knowledge in a rational and easy way. 
I also taught my method during many years in the 
universities, in public schools, in institutions, and in 
private schools. In 1881 a genWeraaai Iwhl k&uettat 
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" discovered " (in my book probably, which he found 
and studied carefully in the British Museum in March, 
1881) the same laws, giving them new names, calling 
analogous ideas " inclusion/' opposite ideas " exclu- 
sion," and neither analogous nor opposite ideas, " con- 
currence." This "discovery," he assures us, in his 
prospectus and lectures, " had never been suspected be- 
fore." It is true he promises an " instantaneous art (?) 
of never forgetting," and "any book learned in one 
reading," results which hitherto were unattainable, and 
as these results are very important, I may just give an 
idea how he proposes to accomplish the latter feat. 

After having mastered the " discovered " principles, 
you have to memorize " the correlator," i.e., a series of 
149 words, and " recite them two or three times a day 
for at least one month." And there are several such 
correlators to be learned before you are prepared for 
the great feat of learning "any book in one reading." 
Even to remember the following simple phrase after 
one reading, "the active principle of the stomach is 
a hydrolytic ferment named pepsin," you must proceed 
as follows : 

You make the following "correlation": 

Active . . chief actor, .warrior prince. Principle, .in- 
terest . . rest . . rest for digestion . . digestive organ. Stom- 
ach . . machination . .machine . . press . . hydraulic press. 
Hydrolytic . . droll . . laughter . . excitement. Ferment. . 
firmament, .sun. .heat, .burning, .pepper, .pepsin. 

You have to work out every sentence in this way in 
order to learn a book "in one reading." 

How to learn history in one TeaAm^; 
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History of the English people : 

" The English people came originally from Denmark 
They consisted of three tribes — the Jutes, the English^ 
and the Saxons. Their common name (the English) 
indicates their unity and the prominence of one tribe." 

To remember this you proceed as follows : 

The English people . . English . . English lion . . den 
Denmark . . Jutland — Jutes . . coarse cloth, .sackcloth. . 
Saxons, .saxhorn, .thrilling, .note . . tingle. English . . 
common name . . unity . . prominence of one tribe. 

The " Professor " tells us that this was sent to him 
by a young lady, and adds, " If she finishes one book in 
this way, she can read many books hereafter, and 
neither make an abstract or correlation and yet infalli- 
bly remember them all." 

How to learn foreign languages (200 to 500 words 
an hour as advertised). 

To remember that apple is in German " apfel" pro- 
ceed as follows : 

Apple, .windfall, .wind, .storm, .wrap well, .apfel. 

Castle, .castle, .siege, .battle, .lost. .loss, .schloss.. 

Castle (in French) . . castle . . ruined . . shattered . . 
chateau. 

The application of the " Professor's discovery" t( 
history is as follows : A homophone * of each name ii 
used for a correlating word instead of the name itself 
Thus "even" is used for Stephen; "joiner" for John 
" merry " for Mary ; " bet " for Elizabeth, etc. Th< 
list of sovereigns should be thoroughly memorized;! 



t 
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means of the correlations, and repeated from ten to 
twenty times. Dates, by means of date-words, can 
afterwards be attached. Thus, if we take " to see Jigi " 
(an African prince) to translate 1066, we can correlate 
wit (for William I.) to it as follows : Wil. .witness. . 
observer of fact. .see. .to see. .to see Jigi ;" or for the 
date of the accession of William II., 1087, "we can 
translate this date into Ties Vague, and then, correlat- 
ing the homophone of William to Ties Vague, we have 
Wine, .intoxicant, .drunken, .vows. .Ties Vague/ 9 

These examples may suffice to show " the instantane- 
ous art of never forgetting" or the Loisettian School of 
Physiological Memory. 

In the Educational Times, Sept. 1st, 1888, Dr. J. H. 
E. Brock, B.Sc, in an editorial on Memory, says : 

" Mr. Loisette places a high value on his system, but 
he operates by means of a very complicated machinery. 
I once attempted to learn a subject for examination by 
Mr. Loisette's system, and I shall not easily forget my 
state of mind on the eve of the examination. My first 
difficulty in working with this system was how to get 
the facts into my head, and my second was, after having 
laboriously mastered them, how not to forget them. I 
found the task of committing facts to memory enor- 
mously increased by the machinery employed during 
the effort ; and I was confronted by this still more 
serious drawback, that having learned my facts, I be- 
came totally unable to recall them, except through the 
medium of the same machinery that was employed in 
learning them. With the slightest flaw in the mechan- 
ism,, I was brought to a complete fc\«cAsfcX^> «&k "^^ 
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perfectly unable to recall any further information on 
the point before me." 

" Those who wish to inquire further into Mr. Loisette's 
system of memory will do well to consult Mr. Middle- 
ton's or Mr. Appleby's pamphlets on the Loisettian sys- 
tem, in which its advantages are somewhat mercilessly 
treat ed." 

W. W. White, 1888 — The system taught by Mr. 
White is identical with Loisette's, except that it is car- 
ried to an even more ridiculous extent. His "exer- 
cises " or memory drills accomplish nothing, as they 
are simply long strings of words having no ulterior use 
or object. Singularly enough, this gentleman follows 
Loisette even to his claims of original discovery. His 
examples on the study of foreign languages are even 
more appalling than Loisette's, as for example : 

The pronunciation used is the Roman. 

The Object. — To give words which Shall suggest the 
sound of the desired word. 

It will be observed that the words inclosed in paren- 
theses, while forming links in the series, indicate also 
the meaning of the verbs. 

Sum . . some . . plenty, .ease. .easy. .esse. .rest, .rem- 
nant . . few . . fui. 

Edo. .a doe. .a deer, .edere. .deerhunt. .kill. .die. . 
edi. .(eat) some. .esum. 

Fero . . Pharaoh . . Red Sea . . river . . (ferry) . . ferre . . 
ferryboat, .engine, .tool. .tuli. .too late, .latum. 

Volo . . woolly . . soft . . hard . . stone, .well . . veUe. . 
(will) . . ill . . shut in . . walled in . . volui. 

I?o..a,n 0. .round, .round e^jfc. .on*\. .sa^ ,.«^rie 
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. .ire. .crag. .rock. .wall, .ivy . . ivi ruin . . run . . (go). . 
meet him. .Hum. 

Fio. .fee. .lawyer, .law. .fear, .fieri, .to fear..(£o he- 
come) fearful, .fool, .folly, .fact, .f actus, .sum. 

Curro. .curry (an article of food) .. cookery .. cucurri 
. . badly cooked . . disgust . . curse . . cursum. 

Alo . . low . . swinish . . wallowing . . alui . . mud . . at 
home, .all at home, .altum. 

Depono. .postpone, .time, .time-lock . . safe . . bank. . 
deposit. .Deposuii. .Depusitum. 

Backen . . back . . book . . huh . . lend . . give back . . ge- 
backen. 

Brechen . . break in . . lock . . brack . . broken . . gebrochen. 

Liegen . . league . . journey . . road . . corduroy road . . log 
. Jag. .leg. .leggin. .gelegen. 

Nehmen . . name . . call names . . angry . . calm . . nahm . . 
sea. .mermaid, .elf. .gnojne. .genommen. 

Zwingen. .swing, .sling, .bow. .bowstring . . twang. . 
Zwang. .kill, .death song. .sung, .gezwungen. 

Imagine learning an entire language in this manner. 

An amusing example, showing the fallacy and danger 
of those so-called correlations so widely recommended 
by writers of recent date, was published some years ago 
in a Detroit paper. I reproduce it here in order to 
amuse my readers, since amusement is an excellent 
means of strengthening impressions. 
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A MEMORY LESSON. 
Some of the Beauties of a Scientific Modern System. 

(Luke Sharp, in Detroit Free Press.) 

I was sitting in my room in the Free Press building the other 
day, working hard, with my feet on the desk, when the doorway 
darkened and I looked up. There stood, with a hand on each of 
the door-posts, a most disreputable-looking specimen of a man. 
I sized him up instantly as a drunkard, and made up my mind 
that he wanted to work me for twenty- five cents. 

In this I was wrong, and it shows how a person should be slow 
in coming to an opinion about an unknown fellow creature. He 
wanted only ten cents. 

" Say, mister," he said, /'you don't happen to have ten cents 
you could spare ? " 

" You have struck it the first time. I don't." 

" Say, mister, I haven't had anything to eat for twenty-four 
hours. " 

" Then why in the old Harry don't you go and have dinner? 
They set up some good meals at the first-class hotels in this town." 

" Ah ! do they ? Now commercial travellers have told me that 
they can't get a decent meal in the city. I'll halve the difference 
with you. Make it five cents, boss." 

" I can't keep myself in lager and so don't intend to try to 
supply with beer any tramp that comes along." 

The fellow coolly came in and sat down. 

" I see you are mistaken in my character. I have never tasted 
a drop of liquor in my life. I was at one time in one of the best 
wholesale houses in this town, but was ruined by my desire for 
improvement. I was often warned that I was taking the wrong 
course ; but, alas ! I did not see my error until it was too late. 
Most of my comrades used to take a glass of beer now and then, 
and go to the baseball games, and be out nights, but I stuck to 
study, and you see what I am." 

I was a little bewildered at this. It seemed to be reversing the 
preconceived ideas I had on the subject, and I weakly allowed the 
fellow to proceed. 

" Yes, I am now an awful example of the terrible folly of tak- 
ing a wrong course. My beer-drinking companions are pointed to 
as model citizens, while I am practically a tramp." 

4 « How did it happen ? " 

" Well, the finishing stroke was the memory lessons. I had 
naturally a good memory, and my nrm VAd; m» \-^*\A\ Y\**r&*A, Vk 
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speak French they would send me to Paris as their agent there. 
I pitched into French and was advised to take memory lessons, as 
that was a great help in acquiring a language. " 

"And was it?" 

" In a way — yes. You know how they strengthen the memory, 
I suppose ? " 

" No. Never heard it could be done." 

" Well, the first thing they do they make you swear an awful 
oath you will never divulge any of the methods, and then you will 
have to sign a bond to that effect with a heavy penalty attached." 

" Then if I were you I would not tell anytbing about it. I don't 
care to know." 

"Ob, tli at's all right. lean plead that I have forgotten all 
about the oath. That is one of the benefits of the memory system. 
You can forget anything so easily. Yes, sir. Now if you were 
to lend me five dollars I would very likely forget all about it be- 
fore to-morrow." 

" You astonish me." 

" It's quite true. In that way the system is very valuable. 
Now to show you how the thing: works. My girl's name " 

"Oh, you have a girl, then ? 

" Had, my dear fellow ; had. 1 

" Excuse me, if I have brought up sad recollections." 

" It don't matter in the least, I assure you. You see I can for- 
get it right away." 

" Well, about the system ?" 

" Oh, yes ; I had forgotten. What were we talking about ?" 

"You said your girl's name was " 

" Exactly. My girPs name was " 

Here his brows wrinkled up and he said to himself audibly : 

• * Girl — dress — dressmaker — thread — spool — cotton — cotton-m ill 
— spinner — bobbin — bob — Robert — Robert — Roberta. That's it. 
Her name was Roberta — nice girl, too." 

" What was her last name ? " 

44 Her last name ? Let me see." Here he fell into the same 
sort of audible brown study and murmured : " Roberta — Robert 
. — Bob — bobbin — cotton — factory — mill — mills. That's it again. 
Mills is the name — Miss Mills. Let's see ; what did I say her 
first name was ? Girl — dress — dressmaker " 

" Never mind going over that again. You said her name was 
Roberta." 

« * That's it. Roberta— Ro " 

"Mills?" 

" You're right, Roberta Mills; awfully nice girl, too. She lives 
in Windsor. Know her ? " 

" No, I don't." 

( ( WeU, she's hat to me forever, I dou'X >ws* ^\*V\\. "^NJWfc 
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now. I have raivly the money to pay the ferry fare, and if I hid 
it 1 illicit wish to K]M'iid it otherwise." 

"I d-m't doubt it. How did the separation come about?" 

" Memory system did it. 1 suppose you understand the system 
now Y " 

" 1 can't say that 1 do." 

" Well, you see, you corral any word you want to remember." 

" 1 have heard of corralling an animal, but " 

" Same thing, my boy, same thing. You get a word up in a 
corner, so thut it can't cscajve you. That is where the system 
comes in so good in learning French. Now, for instance, suppos- 
ing you want the French tor water. You corral the two words 
together. Water makes you think of whiskey, doesn't it?" 

44 Natural combination." 

"Of course it is. Now whiskey makes you think of drunk. A 
mun who is addicted to drink naturally neglects his business and 
runs in debt." 

44 IJuito correct." 

"Then drunk recalls debt, see? Well, a man who is in debt 
owes everybody, doesn't he? " 

44 If they are foolish enough to trust him — yes." 

44 Very well, then, there you have it. Water — whiskey— drunk 
— debt — owe — uau, the French for water. Easy as rolling off a 
log. Now, to put the system to every-day use, supposing your 
wife gave you a letter to post." 

44 You may as well supjwse something probable while you're at 
it. She wouldn't do it. She knows I'd forget it." 

44 Well, I'm just supposing a case. You remember that you 
have forgotten what your wife told you to do. You say wife — 
thut reminds you of expense— expense recalls cash — cash means 
money — time is money. So you think of time, makes you think 
of a slugging match " 

44 What's thut?" 

44 Why a light where they call 'time.' The match, suggests 
betting. There you are at ' bet.' Betting is against the law, so 
you have ' law.' But betting is only against the letter of the law, 
the statute is not enforced, so you have 4 letter' and then you go 
and post it." 

44 Wonderful. Still, it seems to me that it would be easier to 
remember the letter itself than go through all that." 

44 So it would if you were not a victim of this system; but once 
that gets a hold on you you can't remember anything unless you 
corral the words. That's how 1 ctiine to lose my situation." 

4 ' Oh 1 How did that happen ? " 

•' Well, a man by the name of — of — " here he murmured a lot 

of words to himself, and then brightening up said, "Smith — 

by the name of Smith, telephoned me Xo \«\\ \xrj boss as soon as he 
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came In to call him up. There is the telephone. That suggested 
• ring ' ; ring naturally brought to mind ' alderman ' " 

•• How is that ? 1 don't see that." 

"Why the aldermen always form rings and the fellow who 
wants to get anything has to pay the ring." 

"You don't tell me?" 

' ' Fact. Well, ring shows that man is a fool who expects things 
to be otherwise ; fool suggests idiot ; idiot suggests asylum ; 
asylum, prison ; a prison is a workshop ; a workshop must have 
a blacksmith shop; such a shop must have a smith, and there you 
are. Well, when the boss came in I went up to him working on 
the corral and said : * Ring — alderman — fool — idiot ' — but before 
I got to ' prison ' 1 was kicked into the street." 

"That was unfortunate. Why didn't you go back and ex- 
plain ? " 

*' I have often started out to do so, but I always forget it before 
I could get there." 

"And I suppose that because you lost your situation you lost 
your girl." 

"Oh, no. I had forgotten about that. Glad you reminded me. 
No, that was a case of a good corral going wrong. It sometimes 
does that. I went over to see her, and was working the corral for 
all it was worth. When I got there I ran on in this way : ' Girl — 
dress— dressmaker — sewing — thread — needle — pins — pinafore — 
Josephine." 

" 1 don't see how you get that last word." 

•• Why, Josephine is the principal character in * Pinafore,' you 
know. Well, when I met her 1 said, ' Hello, Josephine,' and she 
thought I was thinking of another girl, and then it was all day 
with me. You see 1 should have gone on ' spools ' from ' thread,' 
and instead of that I went on ' needles '; and then, of course, when 
a man gets on needles you can't tell at which girl you will bring 
up. 

" Well, I am sorry for you. I have been very much interested 
in your case. I never knew there was any memory system in 
existence. Here is half a dollar for your trouble." 

44 I am very much obliged to you, 1 assure you. Won't you 
come out and have something ? " 

44 No, thank you. I never drink." 

" Oh, that's so. Neither do I. 1 had forgotten. You see I for- 
get everything." 

4 'That's all right; good-by." 

I noticed on looking out of the window that he didn't forget to 
go into the saloon on the corner. 
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GENERAL RULES. 

I. Comparison is the easiest way and surest means of 
facilitating remembrance, if you always take the known 
as starting-point for the unknown. 

II. If you cannot find, with the help of the alphabet 
(p. *li*), a point of remembrance in the fact itself (but 
never in extraneous matter), then drop the alphabet 
altogether and look for other points of comparison. 

III. Avoid taking an isolated fact or date; always 
look for its relationship with other facts or dates. This 
makes both easier. 

IV. Never take too many things. at one time. Di- 
vide your labor as will be shown later. Recall from 
time to time what you have learned and wish to retain. 

V. Do not waste any time in looking for points of 
remembrance in things you know already ; there are 
plenty of them which you do not know ; save your 
efforts for these. 

VI. When you have found and know one or two 
important dates in the life of any individual, or any 
shorter period than this, do not seek other dates unless 
they are obvious, but take the one or two you have 
found as starting-point, and compare all others with 
these. 



FIRST LESSON. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PBINCIPLES OF THE 

SYSTEM. 

The faculty to recall or to have back ideas which had 
previously been in the mind has been given to all crea- 
tures, from the lowest to the highest; in fact, it is the 
basis of all intellectual activity. 

Being rather uncertain in its operations, means have 
been sought to improve it. 

The ancients already proposed all sorts of means to 
facilitate remembrance, and various processes have been 
invented to attain this end. I will not waste time and 
try your patience in showing what has been recom- 
mended for this purpose. It will suffice to say that 
artificial means of strengthening the memory must fail, 
necessarily, because they are based upon a false under- 
standing of the mind and its functions. The fact is, 
we think that the facility or difficulty of remembrance 
depends upon the memory ; but this is a mistake. 
Memory has very little to do with the facility or diffi- 
culty of remembrance. This may seem paradoxical, but 
it is easily proved. It is not the things which we have 
committed to memory which are the easiest to be re- 
membered. There are things which we saw, heard, or 
experienced only once in our lives, which we tl<etoc 
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forget, whereas things learned by heart are often soon 
forgotten, though we had a great deal of trouble in 
committing them to memory. Old people will tell you * 
that they remember things of their childhood, some i 
sixty or seventy years ago, and that they are unable to I 
recollect events of yesterday. If loss of memory were 
responsible, it should be much easier to remember re- 
cent things than remote ones, but just the contrary is 
the fact. We try sometimes to remember certain things, * 
and, notwithstanding great efforts, we do not succeed, 
and find later on that these very things come back sud- 
denly to the mind, without any apparent reason. All 
this would be impossible, if memory had anything to do 
in the matter. If I have a good memory, let us say for 
proper names, I ought to be able to recall a name which 
I know, whenever I wish, and there seems no reason why 
I should not be able to do so when I desire to recall it, 
and why that same name should come back when I do 
not require it, even against my will. All this shows 
that the facility of remembrance does not depend upon 
the memory. 

There is a very curious process going on in the mind, 
not when we remember, but when the ideas first come to 
it, which I will endeavor to explain. The things which 
we see, hear, read, etc., are ideas coming to the mind. 
When ideas come to the mind, they generally find other 
ideas present which they usually expel ; e.g., if I suc- 
ceed in fixing your attention on what I have just said, 
all other ideas disappear from your mind for the mo- 
ment. This is not always the case; sometimes the ideas 
which were there previously not onVj <lo nc& &sa^»ear, 
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but they do not even admit newcomers. This is shown 
in the fact that, if something preoccupies us, we neither 
see nor hear what is going on around us. The fact is 
that, like in the physical world where the stronger beats 
the weaker, stronger ideas expel weaker ones from the 
mind. If the ideas which come to the mind are 
stronger than those they find present, they will expel 
the weaker ones ; if the ideas present are stronger than 
those which try to come in, they will not admit the 
weaker ones, as is shown in the above facts. But sup- 
pose the two ideas are of equal strength : what will 
•happen then ? Neither can expel the other, because 
they are of equal strength ; they cannot remain iso- 
lated, they cannot go to different compartments of the 
brain, as some people would have it, because there are 
no compartments. Then all they can do is — to shake 
hands, that is to say, to blend together. This blend- 
ing, which is constantly going on in the mind without 
our co-operation, is the real association of ideas, and is 
the basis not only of memory but of all intellectual 
activity. 

We know from experience that if two ideas have 
blended together, and if, later on, one of them comes 
back, or we recall it, it will recall the other with which 
it blended. This recalling of one idea by another is 
remembrance, or recollection. But the facility or diffi- 
culty with which one idea recalls another depends en- 
tirely upon the strength with which they blended 
together in the first place, and this, again, depends 
upon their intrinsic strength. If the ideas are strong, 
they will blend strongly together. TVvva> \s> V«^ *0k«^ 
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which make a strong impression, pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, are easily remembered, whereas indifferent things, 
or those to which we have paid but little attention, are 
soon forgotten. 

All this shows that memory has very little to do with 
the facility or difficulty of remembrance, which depends 
entirely upon the strength of the blendings explained 
above, which take place not when we remember, but 
when the ideas first come to the mind, memory being 
the faculty to recall or to have back ideas which had 
previously been in the mind. 

The only way to facilitate remembrance, then, would 
be, not to deal with memory at all, but to find means of 
strengthening first impressions, for if a thing makes an 
impression we are sure to remember it. Now the easi- 
est and surest way to strengthen impressions is by com- 
parison, because, if we compare two things, we are 
compelled to pay equal attention to both of them, as we 
have to find out in which respect they are similar and 
in which thoy differ. This strengthens the impression 
which they make on us, consequently they blend 
strongly together. The result will be that if, later on, 
one of the two ideas comes back to the mind, or is in 
any way recalled, it will recall the other idea with which 
it blended. But in comparing, it is most essential al- 
ways to start from the known, and to compare the un- 
known with it. Moreover, as too many ideas simul- 
taneously present in the mind weaken each other, it is 
essential always to concentrate your attention on as few 
ideas as possible at one time. In many cases, where 
the connection between two ideas is obvious, such as 
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cc soap " and " water/' it is quite sufficient to concen- 
trate attention for one moment only on two such ideas 
in order that they make a strong impression and natu- 
rally blend strongly together. As a proof of this, I will 
now give a series of words arranged in pairs, and will 
ask you to go over them slowly and attentively, one pair 
at a time, allowing the mind to dwell for a few seconds 
on each pair, until you are satisfied that you see the 
comparison between the two words or ideas it contains. 
Let us begin with 

Agriculture and Shovel. 
Shovel and Dig. 
Dig and Garden. 
Garden and Plants. 
Plants and Leaves. 
Leaves and Green. 
Green and Color. 
Color and Painting. 
Painting and Landscape. 
Landscape and Sky. 
Sky and Clouds. 
Clouds and Rain. 
Eain and Water. 
Water and Drink. 
Drink and Glass. 
Glass and Window. 
Window and House. 
House and Furniture. 
Furniture and Table. 
Table and Wood. 
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I will now ask you to close this book for a moment, 
and, beginning with the first pair, "Agriculture and 
Shovel," see if you cannot recall the next pair, and the 
next, and so forth to the end. 

You can also repeat the list backward with equal fa- 
cility : Wood and table, table and furniture, etc. 

Now it must be obvious that the difficulty does not 
increase with the number, as you have to pay attention 
to only two words at a time. Having gone over the 
list in pairs, try and recall it both forwards and back- 
wards without repeating the same word twice ; as, 
" Agriculture, Shovel, Dig," etc. I must also call your 
attention to the fact that, if any word of the series is 
mentioned, it will recall all the others, whereas if a 
word is mentioned which is not in the series, such as 
" goat," you know instantly and infallibly that it is not 
in the series, because it recalls no other word. 

I will now proceed to show you some of the many 
practical applications of this way of learning a list of 
words. We have sometimes a series of isolated words 
to learn, in which it is quite immaterial in which Order 
we learn them. This occurs in grammars, where there 
are long lists of exceptions to be learned. In some 
grammars the exceptions are arranged alphabetically ; 
in others, in verses, because verses are more easily 
learned than isolated words. But an easier and surer 
way to learn exceptions is to arrange them so as always 
to take two together which we can compare easily, so 
that we may obtain a series of words like the one given 
above. Such a series will be impressed on the mind 
after one or two perusals, by paying attention to two 
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only at a time. As an instance of this, I will give you 
a series of words, which are a series of exceptions in the 
French grammar. Please go through the list in the 
way indicated above, paying attention to two only at a 
time. 

ok ♦ ^ Tooth and Rage. ^ \ . 

Rage and Pity. [- ■ ■ '■ s 

Pity and Mercy. ' ./ f 

Mercy and End. T"*' 

End and Night. A 

Night and Peace. (^ ' 

Peace and Law. -<r ^ 

Law and Faith. y ^ 

Faith and Virtue. Vt '< i-«v 

Virtue and Friendship, r » < 

Friendship and Tribe. 

Tribe and Ant. 

Ant and Mouse. 

Mouse and Sheep. v \ t 

Sheep and Mare. 

Mare and Vaulting.' 

Vaulting and Partridge. 

Partridge and Forest. 

Forest and Stem. 

Stem and Part. 

Part and Half. 

Half and Syllable. 

Syllable and Page. 

Page and Image. 

Image and Water. 

Water and Snow. 
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Snow and Sea. >^osT~ 
Sea and Beach. fr-' -.- » i 
Beach and Swimming, n a - . 
Swimming and Cough. tt--^*-\ 
Cough and Thirst. ^f^fi- 
Thirst and Hunger. y* - — ^ 
Hunger and Death. » v ^^ J 
Death and Scythe. ^ v -'- 
Scythe and Hand. % < 
Hand and Skin. ja ■ ■ • ■ 

Skin and Partition, t ' • c ^ 
Partition and Nave. VnJZ.-f- 
Nave and Lime. c L "-. . v 

Lime and Gkre. c < ! -1vL 

Glue and Cage. c_c^J^ 

Cage and Screw. v } * 

Screw and Key. * ' * 

If you have gone through this list once or twice, 
always paying attention to only two at a time, you will 
repeat them with great facility backwards and forwards. 
Now for their practical use. All these words are femi- 
nine in French. Not only are they feminine, bnt they 
are the feminine exceptions. That is to say, all other 
words terminating like one of those words are mascu- 
line. No one has ever tried to learn those exceptions 
by heart, because there are so many, and it would take 
so much time to learn them, and some of them at least 
would be forgotten. But in this way the difficulty does 
not increase with the number, as we have .to pay at- 
tention to oi\\y two at a time, notwithstanding the num- 
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ber ; and even if we should be unable to repeat them 
exactly, we recognize every word of the series and know 
instantly that if it is in the series the word is an excep- 
tion and is feminine. Moreover, if we come across a 
word having the same termination * as one in the list, 
but which word is not itself in the series, we know at 
once that it is not an exception. For example, " rage " 
(the same word in French) you recognize at once as 
being in the series, because it recalls either " tooth " 
or " pity." Being in the series, it is feminine ; but 
" age " (the same word in French), although not in the 
list, has the same sound in termination; it is therefore 
masculine. Take the word "corps" body. You know 
" body " is not in the list ; but corps has the same ter- 
mination in sound — never mind the spelling — as 
" mort" death, and " death " is in the list ; therefore 
having the same ending, but not being in the list, corps 
must be masculine. We may learn in this simple way 
the genders of thousands of French nouns. 

I am not teaching you French, but only giving you 
an example of the use of this capacity of the mind to 
recall a list of words, or to recognize any word in that 
list. When I come to the fourth lesson, on the Study 
of Foreign Languages, I will show you how to remem- 
ber the French equivalents of these and other words in 
foreign languages you will find in the lesson p. 



* There are a few exceptions to this ; e.g., in words like foi, 
hi, etc. The sound is not sufficient: then there are a few words, 
Bounding like toux and others, hut ending- with a mute e, like 
bone, etc. 
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The following list of words is a practical application 
to Latin grammar. 

The rule in Latin is that all nouns of the third de- 
clension ending in "is" are feminine, with the excep- 
tion of 30 or 37. I need not tell you how long it would 
take to learn them by rote, but in the way that I have 
indicated, not only do you learn them in one reading, 
but you learn the gender of all other words ending in 
u is v at the same time, as shown above. 

These are the exceptions : 

You will please pay attention again only to the two 
which I give together at one time : Mullet, .fish. Fish 
. .river, lliver. .channel. Channel, .ditch. Ditch. . 
worm. Worm . . dust. Dust . . footpath. Footpath . . 
hillock. Hillock, .stone. Stone, .fire (because of flint). 
Fire .. firebrand. Firebrand, .bellows. Bellows, .ashes. 
Ashes, .fine flour. Fine flour, .bread. Bread, .cucum- 
ber. Cucumber, .stem. Stem, .bundle. Bundle .. club. 
Club, .lever. Lever, .axletree. Axletree .. ploughshare. 
Ploughshare (emblem of peace) . . sword (emblem of 
war). Sword (artificial weapon), .nail (natural weapon). 
Nail, .blood. Blood .. snake. Snake .. dormouse. Dor- 
mouse., net. Net.. hair. Hair.. rope. Eope. .collar. 
Collar, .circle. Circle (orbis) .. month. Month (division 
of time).. end. End .. door-post. 

If you have paid attention to but two at a time, you 
can easily repeat these 36 words forwards or backwards. 

They are a series of exceptions which we had to learn 
in the Latin grammar. You remember the rule, that 
all nouns of the third declension in is are feminine, 
with the exception of about 36 o? 37 yr<rcd&. 
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You remember the trouble we had and the time 
it took in learning those words, and even after hav- 
ing learned them well, we soon forgot many of them ; 
at any rate, if one of those words occurs, we are 
not always sure if it is an exception or not. But 
by this method just the contrary takes place. Not 
only does it take no time and require no effort to 
impress such a series on the mind, but you will find 
that, if we take the trouble to go through it once 
or twice more, it will be indelibly impressed on the 
mind. For, if afterwards we want to know whether 
a word is an exception or not, we need not go through 
the list, but the word itself tells us whether it is an 
exception or not, as each of those words recalls the pre- 
ceding and following one, and is therefore immediately 
recognized as belonging to the series. I am sure it does 
not take one moment's reflection to tell if the words, 
sword, fish, end, net, etc., are in the list. If, therefore, 
the word is found to terminate in is, ensis, piscis, finis, 
cassis, I recognize it directly as an exception. More- 
over, if a word occurs which is no exception, the word 
itself tells us that it is regular, because it does not re- 
call others of the list, and is therefore not in the series 
of exceptions. I found that this method of arranging 
exceptions enables students of the French language to 
retain the genders of French nouns with great precision 
and certainty. 

I gave the English equivalents of the Latin words, 
because I dealt only with the idea the word expresses. 
If we know the Latin word, it is of course quite im- 
material whether I say mugilis ot m\i&eX,, iyv*w& w. ^^«» 
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etc. ; but if we do not know the Latin words, they 
cease to be an idea.* 

I will add a fow more observations about some other 
practical applications of this method. The principal 
means of facilitating the acquirement of knowledge is, 
as you have seen, comparison. But in comparing, it is 
most essential to take the known as a basis of comparison 
for the unknown; whereas, usually, we do the contrary. 
I tried to apply this principle of going from tlw known 
to the unknown, to the study of foreign languages, and 
will explain in the fourth lesson and the supplement 
the general principles which are fully developed in my 
books on German and French. 

* Further on we will see how to remember the Latin words. 
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HOW TO EEMEMBER NUMBERS AND DATES. 

In the previous lesson I endeavored to explain that 
the easiest way of facilitating acquirement of knowl- 
edge is to compare the unknown with the known. 

I intend to show in this lesson how to apply this prin- 
ciple to numbers. 

In numbers, as in other things, any number which is 
quite familiar to us can serve as starting-point of re- 
membrance for others ; e.g., if I know the date of the 
first French Revolution, which is 1789, I have no diffi- 
culty in reniembering 1689, 1589, 1489, etc. Now, if 
by chance the events which occurred in those years pre- 
sent some points of comparison, it will be easy to re- 
member them. In point of fact, 1589 is the very year 
in which Henry IV. became King of France. He being 
the first Bourbon, 1589 is the beginning of the Bour- 
bons in France ; 1789 the great Revolution, which led 
to the end of the Bourbons ; 1489 and 1689 happen to 
correspond with similar facts in English history, for 
1489 is the time of the beginning of the Tudors (the 
exact date, 1485, will be treated of later on), and 1689 
the end of the Stuarts. This shows how one date or 
one number, which I know, can help me to remembfcr 
pthers, by comparison. Put in order to apply this prac- 
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tically it would require the previous knowledge of a 
large number of dates. 

Before showing what I propose in order to avoid this 
difficulty, let me say just a few words about What has 
been proposed before me to facilitate the remembrance 
of figures. 

We use Arabic signs for figures. But not every lan- 
guage has particular signs for figures ; some use their let- 
ters for this purpose. This is the case in Greek and Latin 
— the so-called Roman figures are familiar to all of us. 
M is thousand, D 500, C hundred, etc. In these lan- 
guages the words contain figures. This suggested the 
idea that the easiest way to remember figures would be 
to take letters for the figures and to form words with 
them. Not to go back farther, it will suffice to mention 
Dr. Grey, whose "Memoria Technica" is well known. 
He took the letters of the alphabet and distributed 
them among the ten figures. In order to remember 
that William the Conqueror's reign began in 1066, he 
told us to take the first syllable of the word William, 
which is wil, the first syllable of the word Conqueror, 
which is con, and add the letters sau. With these ele- 
ments you form the word Wilconsau ; and if you suc- 
ceed in remembering it, and know the alphabet well, 
you will be able to find out the date, 66. I need not 
say that it is much easier to remember 66 than Wilcon- 
sau, and he must have thought so himself, as he recom- 
mended us to bring sufficient of those barbarous words 
together to form a hexameter. See page 15. 

Others thought it better to form words which mean 
something, and proposed to ioim a ^ot& mVk \\^ let- 
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ters giving the required figures, incorporate it in a 
phrase, and learn a phrase by heart for each date. A 
few phrases well chosen may be easily learned, but to 
apply it practically, it will be found much easier simply 
to pay attention to the dates, than to learn a number 
of phrases by heart.* 

I shall not suggest anything to be learned by heart in 
order to remember numbers, but I spoke of these sys- 
tems and of the idea of expressing numbers by words 
with the help of a figure-alphabet, because I thought 
to a certain extent it might be of some use to us. What 
I want is to get a few known starting-points of com- 
parison. I thought if it were possible to find some 
numbers, say some dates, not in words or phrases, but 
in the facts themselves, we should get at once some 
known starting-points of comparison. This is possible, 
if the letters of a word remind us of figures. I need 
not say that any so-called figure-alphabet would do for 
the purpose, but to keep to my principle of comparison 
I constructed the following alphabet : 

The letter t has been proposed for one, as having one 
stroke, consequently easily reminding us of 1. 

n having two strokes, and m three strokes, they will 
easily remind us of two and three.f I will leave out 
four for the moment. 

The easiest letter to remind you of 5 is s, as it is of 
the same shape as 5. 



* Page 20. 

f The deaf and dumb express the letter ' ' n" 'wVlWrco %ty%<st*^ 
and " m " with three lingers, on this account. 
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b bring of the same shape as the figure 6, 1 took b for 
(>. ¥ for 7 for the same reason. 

I took for 8 the letters h and /, as eight, h, j all sound 
alike, and no other letter remained available, q is the 
same shape as 9, consequently the easiest letter to re- 
mind us of it. I took 1 for 0, because the written 
capital L has two circles. The only letter available for 
4 is r. There is some slight resemblance between the 
written r and four; moreover, r happens to be the last 
consonant in the word " four" in most of the European 
languages: e.g.,vier in German, quatuor in Latin, quatre 
in French, cuatro in Spanish, quadro in Italian, stiri in 
Slavonic, etc. 

Now, if you have paid one moment's attention to the 
point of comparison between the 10 figures and the 
corresponding letters, one will remind you of the other 
without difficulty. In order to get all the letters, or at 
least all the consonants, of the alphabet into our 
scheme, I have arranged them again according to the 
principle of taking similar things together. In com- 
paring languages we find sometimes the same word in a 
great number of them, changed, slightly here and there; 
e.g., the word mother is mater in Latin, meter in Greek, 
mutter in German, madre in Italian, matar in Sanscrit, 
etc; all those words are the same, with slight changes. 
The t in Latin and Greek is th in English, tt in Ger- 
man, d in Italian, etc.; but I need not point out that 
/, th, tt, etc., are virtually all the same letter. In order 
to have words of several languages, which we may know, 
at our disposal. I take all the consonants which sound 
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alike, together. This will complete the alphabet as 
follows : 

1 = t, th, d, tt. 

2 = n. 

3 = m. 

4 = r. 

5 = s, z, soft c (in cider). 

6 = b, p. 

7 = p, v , w. 

8 = h, j, soft g (in general), ch (in child). 

9 = q, k, hard c (in coal), hard g (in gale). 
= 1. 

With this every word reminds us of as many units as 
we hear consonants. 

As I make use of this alphabet not to form words, but 
to find points of remembrance in the facts themselves, 
any other alphabet would do for the purpose, but you 
will find this one very easy. Do not take the letters 
written, but the sound heard ; leave out those letters 
which are not pronounced — e.g., the figures in the word 
knight would be 21, as I hear neither the k nor the gh. 

King would give 929 ; Chronology = 94208. 
Child = 801 ; Alexander = 095214, 
x standing for Is, gs, ks.* 

In order to be able to read easily the figures in a 

* Thus in Latin, " pax " stands for pacs, genitive pacia •„ " l«*J 
stands for legs, genitive " legis. 
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word, take half a dozen words and find the figures in 
them. 

Now, as every word reminds us of as many units as 
we hear consonants, it is possible to find some dates in 
the facts themselves. In order to be able to find as 
many as possible in them, we must try to have as few 
figures as possible to find. You will see that for all 
practical purposes it will be sufficient to find three units 
only, which, should there be more figures, will suffice to 
remind you of the rest.* 

We have four figures in dates from 1000 upward, 
but we can easily dispense with the figure one, as a 
mistake of 1000 years is scarcely possible if the slightest 
attention is paid. Consequently we shall never require 
more than three figures for a date ; e.g., the beginning 
of the Wars of the two Roses in England, 1455, we 
drop the 1. If we can find 455, or the letters which 
remind us of these figures, in the fact itself, we will 
have nothing to remember instead of the date. Now 
three letters, r s s, are found in roses; consequently you 
cannot forget the date and have nothing to remember 
instead, as the fact itself gives you the date.f 

Charles the First of England assembled his long par- 
liament in 1640.. 640, p-r-1. .you find the date in 
parliament. 



* Should you be unable to find the required figures together in 
one word, take several words and take the initial letter in each. 

f For the close of the war, I486, nothing is necessary, as it 
lasted thirty years and may be compared with the well-known 
Thirty Years' War between Austria and Germany, 1618-1648. 
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The massacre of the Frotestants in Ireland, 1641.. 
641, p-r-t. .you find in Protestants. 

This is the way to apply my alphabet (or any other) 
to numbers. Find as many as you can in the facts 
themselves, and take those you have found as starting- 
points of comparison for others. 

I will come back to dates later on, but I will now 
show you that much larger numbers than dates become 
very easy, if we do not try to find every figure, but only 
as many as are actually necessary to remind us of the 
rest ; e.g., in statistics the number of inhabitants of 
Europe is about 385,000,000. If we can find the three 
figures 385 in anything of which Europe will remind 
us, we will have the previous condition, viz., two ideas 
between which the connection is obvious. 

3fa/esties gives the number. As Europe is the only 
continent which has kings and emperors of any conse- 
quence, this will not be difficult. 

Asia has about 825,000,000—8-2-5 ch . . n . . . s, Chi- 
nese, millions of course ; consequently three figures are 
quite sufficient. 

Africa, 146, t-r-p, Tripoli or Tropics. 

America, 127, t. .n. .w, The iVew World. 

The United States, 74,200,000, 742. .franklin. 

Russia in Europe, 84,000,000, ch..r, czar (pro- 
nounced char). 

Germany, 52,500,000, s..n..c, Science. This gives 
us 525, but we cannot read 525,000,000, because we 
have the whole of Furope with 385,000,000 ; therefore 
it must be 52,500,000. 
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Frame, 38,000,000, m. .;, Limoges (L is "0," and 
therefore does not count. The s is not sounded. 

A nutria, -12,000,000, U...n. Lorraine (Hapsburg- 
Ix)rrainc, the imperial house). 

England, 29,000,000, n..g...l, England. 

Ireland, 4,800,000, r— sh, Irish. 

Of course 48,000,000 is out of the question ; there- 
fore 4,800,000. Before emigration had depopulated 
Ireland to a great extent, there were 6,100,000 ; then 
p. .t or Pat gave us the requisite number. 

Scotland, 4,900,000, r. .g. .1, Argyll. 

Spain, 15,(500,000, t. .s. .p, The Spaniards. 

Italy, 30,200,000, m..l..n, Milan. 

Hungary, 12,(100,000, d..n..b, Danube. 

Ottoman Empire in Europe an4 Asia, 35,000,000, 
in..s..l, Moslem or Mussulman. 

Norway and Sweden, 5,920,000, s. .k. .n, Scandi- 
navia. 

Portugal, 4,280,000, r..n..j, oranges. 

Holland, 4,140,000, 414, r. .t..r, Kotterdam. 

Belgium, 6,080,000, G08, b..l..j, Belgium. 

Switzerland, 3,210,000,321, m..n..t, Mountains. 

British India, 151,000,000, 151, t s-t, the East Indies. 

China, about 421,000,000, orient 

Japan, 39,100,000, m. .k. .d, Mikado. 

Egypt, 5,500,000, s..z, Suez. 

Canada, 5,100,000, s..t..l, St. Lawrence. 

Australia, 5,120,000, s..d..n, Sydney. 

In order to remember all these figures we have only 
to pay one moment's attention to two ideas, the con- 
nection betweqp which is obvious. To know how many 
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noughts have been omitted we need only compare one 
with the other — e.g., if for Portugal I find in " oranges " 
428, I only have to observe that Portugal is much 
smaller than Spain. If Spain has 15, Portugal cannot 
have 42 ; consequently it is 4 only. 

When we can find easy points of comparison in the 
numbers themselves, and especially when it is not a mat- 
ter of very great importance to get the numbers exact to 
one or two figures, as, e.g., in the heights of mountains 
and lengths of rivers, it will be better, when possible, 
to drop the figure-alphabet and rely simply on the 
points of similarity and contrast in the numbers. This 
idea has been suggested under the heading of General 
Rules, p. 34. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The highest mountains in South America are Acon- 
cagua, 23,910 feet, and Chimborazo, 21,424 feet. 

In North America the highest is Mt. St. Elias, 19,500 
feet. 

In Central America, Popocatepetl, 17,800 feet ; in 
Europe, Mt. Blanc, 15,760 feet. Thus it will be seen 
that there is always a difference of 2000 feet. Of course 
the odd feet are not of great importance. The highest 
mountain in the world is Mt. Everest, 29,000 feet ; in 
North America, Mt. St. Elias, 19,000 feet high, or 
10,000 less. In Africa, Kilmanjaro, 19,000, or nearly 
the same as Mt. St. Elias. Next to Mt. Everest, 29,000 
feet, comes Mt. Kinchinjunga, 28,000 ; next to Mt. 
Kilimanjaro, 19,000, comes Mt. lem,\^^,^^^^ 
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case to the above. The most important mountains in 
Europe descend in thousands of feet. 

Mt. Blanc and Monte Rosa. . 15,000 feet. 

Matterhorn 14,000 " 

Jungfrau 13,000 * 

Wetterhorn 12,000 " 

Mt. Maladetta 11,000 " 

.Etna 10,000 " 

Olympus 9,000 " 

Now and then we may make use of our letter-alpha- 
bet in some very striking case ; e.g., the exact height 
of Olympus is 9150 feet, which we have in gods, and as 
Olympus was the fabled seat of the gods of Grecian 
mythology, the height of Olympus can never be for- 
gotten. Of course 915 is impossible ; therefore it is 
9150. Mt. Ararat is 17,000, which gives us Dove, and 
as Noah sent the dove out of the ark after the flood, 
from Mount Ararat, its height will be easily remem- 
bered. 

EIVERS. 

As in the case of the mountains, the lengths of the 
rivers also present strong points of resemblance. The 
longest rivers in North America, South America, and 
Africa are each 4000 odd miles long, viz., the Missouri- 
Mississippi, 4G50 ; the Amazon, 4000 ; and the Nile, 
4100, respectively. In Asia the longest is 3000 odd 
miles; in Europe, 2000, odd. TY^ £*».<& T^mW8 are 
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not of so much consequence. The Missouri-Mississippi 
is 4600 ; the St. Lawrence, the next in size, is 2200, or 
almost exactly half as long. In Asia the longest — the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, 3300; then the Obi, 3000; the Indus, 
2000 — present easy points of comparison. The Ganges, 
1600, or about half the length of the longest, a similar 
case to the North American rivers. The Euphrates is 
1750 ; the Danube, the second longest and by far the 
most important in Europe, 1725 ; the Elbe is 780, and 
the lengths of the Danube and the Elbe added equal 
approximately the Volga, 2400 miles long, the longest 
in Europe. The Ehine and the Loire are each 600, 
and the Rhone 580, and the three added give you the 
length approximately of the Danube. 

It will be noticed that the lengths of the European 
rivers descend in hundreds of miles, as the mountains 
descend in thousands of feet. 

Elbe, 780. 

Loire, 600 and Rhine, 600. 

Rhone, 580 and Tagus, 550. 

Seine, ^97. 

Ebro, 542. M. ,r. .n, marron or chestnut. The 
finest chestnuts in the world grow on its banks. 

Thames, £20. 

Strange to say that, with the exception of the Ebro, 
these rivers come almost in alphabetical order, as we 
can take the Loire and Rhine together, being of the 
same length, and the Rhone and Tagus, nearly so. 
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THE REMEMBERING OF DATES. 

The alphabet which I gave in the preceding lesson 
enables us to find a large number of dates in the facts 
themselves, if we try to find as many figures only as „ 
are necessary in order to remember the date ; for in 
many cases, two figures only, or even a single figure, 
will be found sufficient to remind us of a date: e.g., if we 
know the year of birth or death of an individual, or ont 
prominent date of a shorter period than a person's life, 
— say a war or revolution — in all other dates of the 
same individual, war, etc., two figures, and often a single 
figure only, is sufficient to give us the date required; 
e.g., if I know that Napoleon I. was born in 1769 and 
died in 1821, the date of the battle of Austerlitz, which 
is 1805, must be remembered if I know that I can find 
it in the word Austerlitz itself: s-t = 51, which is im- 
possible, as it can be neither 17 nor 1851; consequently 
it is 5, and of course 1805. If I know that Richard III. 
died in 1485, and all I know of his successor, Henry 
VII., is that he died in the year 9, I have no difficulty 
in finding out that it is 1509, as he follows immediately 
after Richard III. 

In recent dates we cannot easily make a mistake with 
the century, as will be shown further on. We will 
therefore always omit the century in these cases, s.g. : 

Queen Victoria was born m 1&\$. 
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We find 19 in the Queen, viz., th = 1, q = 9. 

19 is of course 1819. 

1789 we find the date of the first French revolution ; 
Jacobins, J = 8, c = 9 ; 89 cannot be 1889, it is con- 
sequently 1789. We cannot take 3 letters, as they 
would give J-c-b, 896, which is impossible. 

If we know 1789, it helps us to remember the other 
dates — 16, 15, 1489, as given before. 

Before going on with dates, I wish to show another 
application of the principles given in the First Lesson. 

Order assists the memory, for the simple reason that 
it is based on the principle of making the known the 
starting-point of comparison. As we know how to 
count, as we know the alphabet, any numerical or al- 
phabetical order helps the memory. We have some- 
times a number of things to remember where each thing 
by itself is easy, but the difficulty is to remember the 
order in which they occur, e.g., the names of the kings 
of England. The names present no difficulty in them- 
selves, but it is not so easy to remember their order. 

In such a case the best thing to do is to see if there 
is any order, any points of comparison, which may help 
us. 

Kings of England. 

The names are as follows : 
William I. Edward I. Edward IV. Mary. 
William II. Edward II. Edward V. Elizabeth. 
Henry I. Edward III. Eichard III. James I. 
Stephen, Hich&rclII, Henry N\\. ^J&s&a&V 
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Henry II. Henry IV. Henry VIII. Commonwealth. 

Kichard I. Henry V. Edward VI. Charles II. 

John. Henry VI. James II., etc. 

Henry III. 

You will observe that after Henry III. we have B. I, 
E. II., E. III. following each other, then Kichard, and 
again three Henrys following each other. After this 
we find 2 Edwards and 2 Henrys again, with a Richard 
between them, and then 1 Edward ; consequently if it 
is once pointed out that the III. of Henry III, will re- 
mind you that you get after him 3 Edwards and 3 
Henrys, with a Richard between ; then 2 Edwards and 
2 Henrys, with a Richard between ; and then 1 Ed- 
ward, — it will be very easy to remember them, even if 
we have never heard the names before. Let us see if 
there are any such points in the preceding ones : 
William. We have here Henry I., Henry II., and 
William. Henry III. 

Henry I. Between Henry I. and H. II. there is 
Stephen. one, between H. II. and H. III. 

Henry II. there are two; this is easily remem- 

Richard. bered, for the I in H. I. will remind 

John. you that you will have one before 

Henry III. you come to H. II. ; the II. in 
H. II. will remind you that you have two before you 
come to H. III. 

All that remains to be remembered is, who that one is 

between H. I. and H. II., and who those two are between 

H. II and H. III. Now w\ieiie\s* ^e have anything 

to remember, we must always irj to fe\& *. y^^ ^^ 
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membrance in what we know already. We wish to re- 
member that the one after H. I. is Stephen. If we can 
find anything in H. I. to remind us of it, we will easily 
remember it. 

We must find something which is there, because if 
it is there, it is always sure to be found again. This 
is fortunately very easy here. Henry the first. This 
word first happens to end with st. Stephen begins with 
st. Once observed, we always find the st in first, and 
consequently remember that the one after H. I. will be 
Stephen. 

To remember the two names after H. II., the last two 
letters in Henry will help us, viz., ry ; r = Richard, y 
or j = John. 

If we had never heard these names before, William, 
William and Henry would give the key to the rest down 
to Edward VI. 

After Edward VI. come the Queens, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, then James I., Charles I., the Commonwealth, 
Charles II., James II. Here again there are easy points 
of comparison, as before the Commonwealth we have 
James and Charles, and after it Charles and James ; 
then the new dynasty, William and Mary,- Anne, the 
four Georges, etc. 

To remember that after Mary comes a lady and not 
a gentleman, we had a similar fact previously in the 
case of Mary and Elizabeth, and should we be afraid of 
not remembering the name, one has only to notice that 
those two names Mary Anne are often found together. 

I need not say that all this is not to show you how to 
study history; it is merely one ms>\as\R& \art ^Rssnar 
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plishing similar tasks, viz., to remember a series of 
names in a fixed order. 

It is only to show how in such cases, when we are 
able to find points of comparison, they facilitate re- 
membrance. We have sometimes similar names be- 
longing to different things or different names of similar 
things ; e.g., we generally know that York and Lancas- 
ter were the rival houses which assumed the white and 
red roses, respectively, as badges, before the Wars of 
the Eoses, but we are not always sure which is the 
white and which the red rose. 

If in such a case we can find a point of comparison 
between any pair, the thing will be easy. There is an 
i in white and y in York ; there is neither i nor y in 
Lancaster or red ; or, if you prefer it, the last syllable 
of Lancaster backwards is red, all except one letter, and 
that the cognate letter of d. If either of these be once 
noticed, a mistake cannot be made. 

It has also been pointed out that all the "firsts" 
among the English kings happen to have been cele- 
brated for some striking event taking place during their 
reign ; all the " seconds " were unfortunate ; and all 
the " thirds " reigned for more than fifty years, except- 
ing Eichard III., who reigned only one clear year. It 
will be noticed that three of the "firsts/' viz., Wil- 
liam I., Edward L, and James I., united other countries 
to England. Even George I. brought England and 
Germany into closer connection. 

William I., the Conqueror, united France and Eng- 
land, 
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Henry I. — The great merit of his government was 
that he forsook his brother's (William II.) evil ways of 
violence and maintained peace by erecting a regular 
administrative system. 

Kichard I., the Lion-hearted King. 

Edward I. united Wales to England. 

James I. united Scotland to England. 

Charles I. was celebrated as the king who made war 
against his Parliament and was executed in conse- 
quence. 

George I., first Hanoverian, i.e. German, king. 

William II. was shot in the eye and killed by an 
arrow intended for a stag. 

Henry II. was beaten in war, and forsaken by his 
children, who quarrelled with their father and with 
each other, Henry's last words being " Shame, shame 
upon a conquered king ! " 

Edward, II. was deposed and murdered. 

Eichard II. was deposed. 

Charles II. — Jeffries, Lord Chief Justice, "bloody 



assizes." 



James II. was a cruel, revengeful, deceitful despot, 
and died in exile. 

Henry III., 1216-1272. Reigned fifty-six years. 
Edward III., 1327-1377. Reigned fifty years. 
Richard III., 1483-1485. 
George III., 1760-1820. Sixty years. 



f 
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Presidents of the United States. 

Washington. 

Adams. 

Jefferson. 

Madison. 

Monroe. 

Adams. 

Jackson. 

Van Buren. 

Harrison. 

Tyler. 

Polk. 

Taylor. 

Filmore. 

Pierce. 

Buchanan. 

Lincoln. 

Johnson. 

Grant. 

Hayes. 

Garfield. 

Arthur. 

Cleveland. 

Harrison. 

Cleveland. 

McKinley. 

If you have any difficulty in recalling a proper 
you will generally succeed in doing so by going t 

tie alphabet When tixe wi\m\ \&\tat <& \fca 
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name comes, it generally brings the rest with it. This 
principle will assist you in recalling the above names. 
The first thing to look for is to find points of com- 
parison. We have here Adams, Jefferson; and Adams, 
Jackson. Washington, Adams present no difficulty, 
Adam having been the first man created. 

Now come Adams, Jefferson. The son in Jefferson 
helps you to remember Madison. M and M, M adison — 
Monroe. 

Now come the two I compared before with Adams — 
Jefferson, viz., Adams — Jackson. 

Van 2?uren and Harrison present no points of com- 
parison ; must therefore be remembered in the ordinary 
^ray. 

The s in Harrison reminds us of t, the next letter in 

the alphabet. Now I have t and p, t and f . P and f 

^very frequently interchange in all languages, like in 

pater and father. Tyler — Polk, Taylor — Filmore. P 

and F easily recall P and B, Pierce — Buchanan. 

Zincoln is prominent enough to be recalled without any 

aid. In Lincoln I find the letters f, 0, n, which helps 

me to remember the next name, i, 0, n, or Johnson. 

J and I are the same. As soon as I come to j I have 

«MJ and H— G. 

Johnson — Grant. 
Hayes — Garfield. 
In Garfield I see the letters a-r 9 which tells me the 
next name will be Arthur. The last three names do 
Dot require any points of remembrance. 
Let us return now to dates. I£ we tasra \Xv^ \\*\, <& 
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names of the kings of England well, which is very easily 
acquired, it will help us for dates, as already shown 
above ; as in many cases two, and often one, figure will 
be sufficient to remind us of the date. 

Moreover, we can enlarge the possibility of finding 
dates in the facts themselves in the following way : 

If we find the required figures together in one word, 
like 1455 in roses, so much the better. If not, we may 
find them separately, i.e., in several words, each begin- 
ning with one of the figures required, as mentioned pre- 
viously. Of course it must be in the fact itself, not in 
a phrase to be learned by heart. As an instance, the 
first crusade took place in 1096 — 96 being quite suffi- 
cient, you find 96 = c. .b in Crusades ftegin. 

Napoleon I. was born 1769, died 1821. 

69 b-c Bonaparte, Corsican. 

21 n-d iVapoleon died. 

In order not to say " Bonaparte died," or " Napoleon, 
Corsican/' you have only to pay attention to the fact 
that he was born as Bonaparte, the name of the family, 
and only later became Emperor Napoleon. 

We will now take up the dates of the kings of Eng- 
land, to show that, with a very little discrimination, 
we are able to find nearly all the dates in facts con- 
nected with the respective reigns. 

William the Conqueror, 1066-1087. 

66 b-b battle A&bey, the monument of the battle of 
Hastings, which took place in 1066. 

His death 87 h-f. 

At the siege of Mantes his horse put his foot into hot 



\ 
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ashes by accident, reared, and, throwing him on the 
pommel of the saddle, caused an injury which killed 
the king : h-f, hoof, 87. 

William II. died 1100. 

This being a round number, it is sufficient to pay at- 
tention to it ; if I have nothing, I have noughts. 

The two noughts are not difficult to be found,* but 
I wish by this to point out that the question is not to 
seek words, but to find something which is easily re- 
membered. 

Henry I. died 1135 — 35 m-s. 

Henry I. lost his only son William in a shipwreck. 
He was coming over from France and perished in a 
shipwreck with all on board, and this afflicted his 
father so much, that he was never seen to laugh again: 
m-s my son. 

Stephen died 1154 — 54 s-r usurper. This king was 
not the right heir and seized the throne. 

Henry II., 1189—89 h-k Fenry fcing. 

Richard I., 1199 — 99 k-k crusading king. 

John, 1216—216, n-d-p or n-t-b. 

He gave the Magna Charta f to England ; you find 
the date in i?wle/?endence or notables, who wrested it 
from him. This happened in 1215, i.e., one year before 

*As, e.g., there is "11" in the word William. Ordinarily, 
this is not permissible, as we always take the first letters of a 
word to avoid confusion ; hut as there happens to be "11 " in the 
name Tyrrell also, and Sir Walter Tyrrell killed the king, or is at 
least reputed to have done so, we may use this coincidence in this 
case. 

f The basis of British independence. 
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he died. If you know 216, you easily .remember 1215. 
But even this 215 is easily found in knighte, as they 
compelled him to sign it. 

Henry III., 1272. He was an infant when he came 
to the throne, and infant gives the date. I have not 
to remember infant instead of the date. That he was 
an infant when he came to the throne is a fact which 
helps me to remember the date. 

Edward I., 1307. I take the 3 Edwards together 

Edward II., 1327. because the dates present 

Edward III., 1377. some points of comparison: 

3 Edwards 1300, the units the same in all the three 
-7, 7, 7. 

The date of Edward I. is easily found. He united 
Wales to England, and Milf ordhaven * gives the date 
m-l-f. The date of Edward I. found, I know I have 
the same century and the same units with all the three. 
The II in Edward II. supplies the figure wanted in 
1327, and 77 is easily found in the fact that Edward III. 
is the king who had the great wars with France. 
.French wars 77. 

Eichard II., 1399. This date I was unable to find 
in a fact connected with this reign. 

In such a case, see if one date found cannot help 
me to remember a date which cannot be found. For- 
tunately this is again very easy. We had Eichard I., 
1199 ; now we have Eichard II., 1399. 

Henry IV., 1413. He is the first king of the house 
of the red rose. Red rose gives you 1414. 

* One of tlie clriei parte \n "W*.\ftfc, 
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If you find a date within one or two years in the fact 
itself, it will be better than to look for anything else. 

Henry V., died 1422. 

At the treaty of Troyes it was stipulated that after 
the death of Henry V. the crowns of France and Eng- 
land should be united. Union or reunion will give 22, 
or 422, respectively. 

Henry VI. lost his throne in 1461. Here we meet 
with a double difficulty, not only to remember the date, 
but also that he did not die, but lost his throne in 
1461 ; fortunately here the alphabet helps us again 
out of the dilemma : 

1461 — 461 r-b-d. He was robbed of his throne. 

Edward IV. ( ,. , 

-r«j j tt < died 1483. 
Edward V. ( 

Eichard III., 1485. 

The word Richard gives 484, the only clear year in 
which Eichard III. reigned. It is easy to remember, 
or rather to find out from this, that his predecessors 
died 1483 and he himself 1485. 

Henry VII. died 1509. 

This is one of the very few dates in which I could 
not find anything very striking. However, as he was 
very avaricious, and extorted large sums of money from 
his subjects, Zoved gold would give the figures 09. 

When he was on his deathbed he suddenly repented, 
and gave orders that all people in prison for debts of 
40 shillings and under should be released. Late con- 
science. 

Henry VIII. died 1547 — 47, which is quite sufficient, 
is to be found in i?e/ormation. 
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Henry VIII. reminds me, of course, of Reformation, 
but how can I know that I have to take two figures 
only and not three ? 

We must always look back to what we know already. 
The best landmark for this period is Richard III., as we 
have no difficulty in fixing this date, which we find in 
Richard, viz., 1484. If we take 3 figures in Reforma- 
tion for Henry VIII., we obtain 474. You must see 
at once this is impossible, as after Richard III. you have 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. If Richard III. died in 
1485, Henry VIII. could not have died in 1474 ; con- 
sequently two figures only are possible, viz., 47, and 
if Richard III. died in 1485, that 47 must be 1547. 

Edward VI., 1553. I could not find either 553 or 
53, but fortunately here again the numbers themselves 
help us. From 47 to 53 is just 6 years. 

Edward VI. reigned 6 years. 

Mary, 1558 — 58 s-h. She is the first she king. 

Elizabeth, 1603—603 b-l-n. Boleyn (her mother's 
name) gives 602, one year less. 

James I., 1625 — 25 n-s, United Scotland to England. 

Charles I. was beheaded in 1649 — 649 p-r-k, poor 
fcing. 

To remember all these dates we have nothing to re- 
member instead of them; the facts which give the dates 
are facts which we have to know ; they help us to re- 
member the dates. But these dates help us also to 
remember the facts ; e.g., we easily remember that the 
date of one of the kings is found in robbed, because he 
lost his throne. We wish to find out which one it is- 
We have only to take one or ottax ^bick is easy an^ 
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near that date, say Richard III., the easiest of them 
all. Richard giving 1484, we easily fix the date of the 
two Edwards 1483 ; 1461 must be the king immediately 
before the two Edwards. As I know I have three 
Henrys before the two Edwards, I see at once it is the 
last of the three Henrys, Henry VI. 

We know one of the dates is found in infant, because 
the king was an infant when he came to the throne. 
We need only take a date near to it, say Edward I., 
Milfordhaven, 307. I see at once it is the king just 
before Edward I. Before the three Edwards we had 
Henry ///., consequently it is Henry III. 

These dates, or at least most of them, must serve as 
landmarks for those which we cannot find in the facts 
themselves. 

In all other cases where figures have to be remem- 
bered the same principle holds good. Find as many 
numbers as you can in the facts themselves, and take those 
you have found as starting-points of comparison for 
others. 

Be sure to have only as many figures as are neces- 
sary to be found, because the fewer figures we require 
the easier it is to find them. 

PRINCIPAL HISTORICAL DATES ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO CENTURIES. 

1000. 

66. William, Duke of Normandy, invaded England 
and conquered the kingdom at the Battle of 
Hastings. 
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1000. 

77. Henry IV., Emperor of Germany, humbled him- 
self before Pope Gregory VII. at Canossa. 

96. First Crusade, Godfrey of Bouillon. 

99. End of the First Crusade. Storming of Jerusa- 
lem. 
1100. 

99. Kichard I., Coeur de Lion (the lion-hearted 
king), killed in a contest by one of his French 
vassals. 
1200. 

02. Genghis Khan laid the foundations of a great 
Mongol Empire. 

04. Foundation of the Latin Empire of the East. 

06. Foundation of the Greek Empire. 

15. King John signed the Magna Charta. 

73. Rudolph of Hapsburg elected Emperor of Ger- 
many. 
1300. 

15. The Swiss achieved a great victory at Morgarten. 

21. Death of Dante (cf. Napoleon I., 1821). 

99. Dethronement of Richard II. of England; com- 
pare Richard I., 1199. 
1400. 

09. Council of Pisa (three Popes). 

15. Battle of Agincourt, Victory of. Henry V. of 
England over the French. 
Burning of John Huss, Bohemian religious re- 
former. 

53. Conquest of Constantinople by Mohammed II. 
End of the Eastern 'Em^vre. 
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1400. 

55. Beginning of the contest for the throne of Eng- 

land between the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, known as the Wars of the Roses. 
83. Death of Edward IV. His brother, Richard IIL, 
took possession of the throne after murdering 
his nephews. 
85. Richard III. slain in the battle of Bosworth 
Field. 
End of the War of the two Roses; compare p 52. 
92. End of the Moorish dominion in Spain. 
Discovery of America by Columbus. 
1500. 

17. Luther published his theses at Wittenberg. 
Beginning of the Reformation. 
Charles I. of Spain elected Emperor as Charles 
V. The German Empire, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, the two Sicilies, Sardinia, and the 
Spanish Indies united under one sovereignty. 
Conquest of Peru by Pizarro. 
19-21. Conquest of Mexico by Hernando Cortez. 

19. First voyage round the world by Magellan. 

20. Meeting of Henry VIII. of England and Fran- 

cis I. of France on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 
Death of Rafael, the celebrated painter. 
46. Death of Luther. 

56. Charles V. resigned Spain and her dependencies 

and abdicated the imperial crown of Germany 
in favor of his brother, Ferdinand I. 
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1500. 

72. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 72 f . .n, fanatics. 

87. Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

88. The Invincible Armada of Philip II. of Spain 

against England was dispersed by the English 
under Howard and Drake. 

89. Henry III. of France stabbed by Jacques 

Clement. Henry IV. inaugurated the Bour- 
bon dynasty. 

98. Henry IV. issued the edict of Nantes granting 

freedom of worship to the Huguenots. 

99. Sigismund Vasa, King of Sweden, lost the 

crown. 
Oliver Cromwell born. 
1600. 

3. Death of Queen Elizabeth. 

5. Gunpowder plot to destroy the English king, 
James I., with his Parliament ; Guy Fawkes. 
10. Assassination of Henry IV. by Eavaillac. 
16. Death of Shakespeare and Cervantes. 

About 1616, Harvey discovered the circulation of 
the Mood (16 t. .b, the Wood). 
18. Beginning of the Thirty Years' War. 

The Protestants of Bohemia rose under Count 
Thura. 
20. Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at PZymouth. 
32. Victory of the Swedes over Wallenstein, the 
Austrian general, at Liitzen ; Gustavus Adol - 
phus killed. 
34. Wallenstein assassinated. 
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1600. 

42. Death of Cardinal Richelieu, prime minister of 

Louis XIII. of France. 

43. Invention of the ftaroraeter by Torricelli. 

48. Cromwell purges " the Long Parliament." 

The Swedish General Konigsmark occupied a 

portion of Prague. 
End of the Thirty Years' War; treaties signed at 

Osnabriick and Miinster. 
Beginning of the War of the Fronde in France. 

Insurrection in Paris against Prime Minister 

Mazarin. 

49. Execution of Charles I. of England. 
53. Cromwell made Protector. 

58. Death of Oliver Cromwell. 

60. March of General Monk upon London. End of 
the Puritan regime. Eestoration of the 
Stuarts. Entry of Charles II. into London. 

66. The great fire in London, lasting over a week 
and burning a region of 450 acres. 

79. Passage of the Habeas Corpus Act by Parlia- 
ment. 
(Personal freedom granted.) 

94. Death of Queen Mary of England, wife of Wil- 
liam III. 
1700. 

02. Death of William III. 

H. George I., Elector of Hanover, succeeds Queen 
Anne in Great Britain. 

27. Death of Sir Isaac Newton : born 1642; dis- 
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1700. 

covered the composition of light, 1666 (con- 
ceived the theory of the law of gravitation, in 
the " Principia"). 
56. Beginning of the Seven Years' War. Septem. 
Frederick the Qreat. 

75. Beginning of the American Revolution ; the 

second Continental Congress assembled at 
Philadelphia. 

76. The Continental Congress adopted the Declara- 

tion of Independence. 
78. Deaths of Voltaire, Jean J. Rousseau, and 
Linn6, the celebrated Swedish naturalist. 

89. Washington is elected President of the United 

States. 
Beginning of the French Revolution. 

90. Death of Franklin and of Adam Smith, author 

of « Wealth of Nations." 

91. Galvani published his discoveries in animal 

electricity (GaZvani gives us 90). 
Death of Wesley and of Mozart. 
93. Execution of Louis XVI. 
96. Jenner shows the efficacy of Vaccination as a 

preventative against smallpox. 
99. Death of Washington. 

Invention of the Voltaic pile. 
1800. 
04. Napoleon declared Emperor of France. 

06. Death of Pitt. 

07. Act of Congress abolishing the slave-trade. 
Successful introduction ot *te*m m^\%a.tioii* 
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1800. 

Fulton's steamboat "Clermont" began her 
trips on the Hudson. 
12. Disastrous expedition to Kussia by Napoleon, 
the French army begins its retreat from Mos- 
cow. 
War between United States and Great Britain. 
1J(. Abdication of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 

Louis XVIII., brother of Louis XVI. of France, 

succeeded to the French throne. 
Napoleon landed at Elba. 
15. Escape of Napoleon from Elba. 

Eeorganization of the Political System of 

Europe by the Congress of Vienna. 
Battle of Waterloo. 
Napoleon landed at St. Helena. 
21. Death of Napoleon. 

30. Eevolution in Paris. Abdication of Charles X. 
Overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty. Louis 
Philippe. 
Outbreak of the Belgian insurrection. Inde- 
pendence of Belgium. 
Opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Kail- 
way (1850, M-L Manchester. .Liverpool). 
81. Leopold of Saxe-Coburg elected King of Bel- 
gium. 
32. Keform bill passed by the English Parliament. 

37. Death of William IV. of England. Accession 

of his niece, Victoria. 

38. Daguerre, one of the inventors of photography. 
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1800. 

40. i?owfand Hill introduced the penny postage sys- 
tem into England. 
48. Eevolution in France. Abdication of Louift 
Philippe. Proclamation of the Republic in 
France. 
Outbreak of insurrection in Milan, Berlin, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, Hungary, Italy, etc. 
Louis Napoleon, President of the French Re- 
public. 
Discovery of gold in California. 
51. Coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon. 
54. War of the Western powers against Russia. 

Crimean War. 
61. Victor Emanuel, King of Italy. 
Civil War in America. 

65. Slavery prohibited within the United States. 
Assassination of Lincoln. 

66. The Austro-Prussian War. 

69. Opening of the Suez Canal. 

70. Franco-German War. 
. Fall of Napoleon. 

71. End of the war and proclamation of the Third 

Republic in France. 
Peace of Frankfort-on-Main. 

77. Turko-Russian War. 

78. Congress of Berlin. 

81. Alexander II., Czar of Russia, assassinated. 

James Garfield, President of the United States, 
assassinated. 
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1800. 

Death of Lord Beaconsfield, Prime Minister of 
England. 

98. Spanish-American war. 

99. Treaty of peace between United States and 

Spain signed. 

Some of these dates are found directly and are there- 
fore very striking, e.g. : 

The beginning of the Wars of the Boses, 1-455, 
r. .8. .s; the birth of Cervantes, 15.47, c (soft), .r. .v. 

The invention of the barometer, 1643, b. .r. .m. 

1-45-4, r. .ch. .r, the only clear year of Eichard III/s 
reign, etc. 

Others must, again, be compared by centuries, like 
Eichard I., 1199, and Eichard II., 1399. 

Sometimes striking events happen in the same year; 
e.g., three important deaths in 1881, two by assassina- 
tion. 1517 shows the zenith of the power of Spain, the 
great Catholic country, and the beginning of the 
Eeformation. 

It is also worth while noting what important facts 
occurred in the last year or years of nearly every cen- 
tury, viz.: 

1099. End of the First Crusade. Storming of Jeru- 
salem. 
1199. Death of Eichard I., the Crusading -King. 
1299. 

1399. Richard II. of England dethroned ; compare 
with 1199, Eichard I. 
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1499. 1492, discovery of America ; Arragon, or 
Argonauts, the first voyage of discovery men- 
tioned in poetry and history. 
1599. Oliver Cromwell born. 
1699. 

1799. Death of Washington. 
1899. End of Spanish-American war. 

Observe also the relationship of the dates 1066, 
1096, 1099. 

Before closing the subject of history, it will be as well 
for the student to practise finding out for himself facts 
connected with various dates according to the methods 
explained above, and I have therefore given a few dates 
at random for the student to fill up himself with facts 
connected with those dates. 

1066. 
1415. 
1215. 
1616. 
1643. 
1455. 
1517. 
1618. 
1815. 
1199. 
1648. 
1799. 
1399. 
1848. 
1756. 
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1649. 
1483. 
1272. 
1603. 
1899. 
1789. 
1830. 
1865. 
1679. 
1776. 

SPECIFIC GEAVITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL 

METALS. 



Platinum 21.5 



Gold 19.1 : 

Mercury 13.6 : 

Lead 11.4 : 

Silver 10.4 : 

Copper 8.62 

Iron 7.48 

Tin 7.30 

Zinc 7.01 



n..d..s, indestructible, platinum 
being very hard and infusible 
and resisting the action of all 
single acids. 
191, d. .c. .t, ducat. 
136, t..m..p, temperature. 
one more than silver.* 
104, d. .11. .r, dollar. 
: 862, h..p..n, halfpenny (pro- 
nounced hay penny). 
: 748, f . .r. . j, ferruginous, forge. 
: 730, f . . m . . 1, family use, tin 
being mostly used for kitchen 
utensils. 
: volts, zinc being the chief fac- 
tor in producing electricity. 



* Silver generally being f ound \tx\q&& <«»i 
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Arsenic 5.7 : s. .f, safe. We may use this, just 

because arsenic is so unsafe. 
The very contrast will im- 
press it on the mind. 

If the reader notices that the specific gravities of 
metals vary between 5 and 21.5, the decimal point need 
present no difficulty. 

LITERARY MEN. 

By the intelligent application of these simple rules 
of comparison it will be seen how easily the dates of 
the births and deaths of the most famous literary men 
of England and America may be fixed in the mind. 

First we will give a list of the most celebrated British 
authors, with the dates of their birth and death, and 
then we will point out how we may facilitate the com- 
miting them to memory. The list follows : 

Geoffrey Chaucer 1328 or 40—1400 

Edmund Spenser 1553 — 1599 

William Shakespeare 1564—1616 

Francis Bacon 1561 — 1626 

John Milton 1608—1674 

John Dryden 1631— 170Q 

Alex. Pope 1688—1744 

Jonathan Swift 1667—1745 

Henry Fielding 1707—1754 

Thomas Gray 1716—1771 

Bobeit Burns 1759—1796 
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William Cowper 1731—1800 

Lord Byron 1788—1824 

Sir Walter Scott 1771—1832 

Samuel T. Coleridge 1772—1834 

Robert Southey 1774—1843 

William Wordsworth 1770—1850 

Thomas B. Macaulay 1800—1859 

Alfred Tennyson 1810—1892 

Charles Dickens 1812—1870 

William Makepeace Thackeray. . .1811— 1863 
Thomas Carlyle. 1795—1887 

First, it will be noticed that of the above list of famous 
authors, thirteen were born or died in the eighteenth 
century, which likewise produced Goethe 1749, and 
Schiller 1759, in Germany. You will also observe how 
often the birth or death of one author occurred exactly 
a century after the birth or death of another. Thus 
Shakespeare died in 1616, Gray was born in 1716 ; Mil- 
ton died in 1674, Southey was born in 1774 ; Dryden 
died in 1700, Macaulay was born in 1800, and Cowper 
died in the same year ; Pope was born in 1688, Byron 
in 1788 ; Burns was born in 1759, Macaulay died in 
1859 ; Wordsworth was born in 1770, Dickens died in 
1870 ; Fielding was born one hundred years before 
Longfellow and Whittier, who were born in 1807. 

Then we have cases where an author is born in the 
very year of the death of another. Gray died in 1771, 
Scott was born in that year ; Cowper died in 1800, 
Macaulay was born in 1800 ; Schiller and Burns were 
born in the same year, 1759; GtOfcWv* «xAl^x&HX» ^n&Vx&. 
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the same year, 1832; Cervantes and Shakespeare also 
died in the same year, 1616. The date of Shakespeare's 
birth, 1564, we can find in the last syllable of his name, 
8..p..r. Although we ordinarily take only the first 
letters in a word, in a few striking cases we may make 
exceptions, as here. The name Cervantes gives us the 
date of his birth, viz., 1547, c..r..v. The date of 
their death is easy because of the two sixteens. Dryden 
and Cowper can be very easily compared, as both their 
birth and death occurred just a century apart. Bacon 
and Shakespeare we will naturally take together, as 
there has been so much controversy as to who wrote 
the immortal plays, and, without looking further, let 
us remember that Bacon was born three years before 
Shakespeare and died ten years after him. Spenser 
was born in the same year as the accession of Mary I., 
the first English queen, which date we had when dealing 
with history. 

As his most famous work was the " Faerie Queen," 
we will easily remember this. Chaucer, Dryden, and 
Cowper all died at the round century, and are therefore 
not easily forgotten. Both in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries we find the births of authors in suc- 
cessive years : thus 1770 gave birth to Wordsworth, 
1771 to Scott, 1772 to Coleridge ; in the nineteenth 
century, 1810 to Tennyson, 1811 to Thackeray, 1812 
to Dickens. The first syllable of Tennyson's name will 
show that he was born in 18i0. The two with the initial 
" T " come together, and then comes one with " D," 
the same letter as " T " in our figure-alphabet. The 
dates of the births of Milton, Pope, and Byron all end 
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with the figure "8," and their deaths with the figure 
"V Milton having been 66, Pope 56, and Byron 
36, at the time of their deaths. Macaulay, the great 
English essayist, died in the same year as Washington 
Irving, the American author. The second famous 
English essay writer was Carlyle, and the date of his 
birth we obtain by reversing the figures of Macaulay's 
death, viz., 95, and of course 1795. He lived to the 
unusual age of 92, which fact alone will help us to fix 
the date of his death. 

A careful attention to such little points of similarity 
will materially assist us in acquiring such a series of 
dates. 

We will now proceed to the American authors. The 
following is a list of the best known : 

Benjamin Franklin 1706—1790 

Washington Irving 1783—1859 

James Fenimore Cooper 1789 — 1851 

William Cullen Bryant 1794—1876 

Ealph Waldo Emerson 1803—1882 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. ...1807— 1882 

John Greenleaf Whittier 1807—1892 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 1804—1864 

Edgar Allen Poe 1809—1849 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 1809—1894 

Henry David Thoreau 1817—1862 

James Eussell Lowell 1819—1891 

Now Franklin was born in 1706, and lived to be 
84 years old ; Whittier was born m \%fift , tst <sfcfc ^** 
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more than a century later, and he died at the age of 
85, or one year older than Franklin. Moreover, the 
date of his death happens to coincide with that of 
Lord Tennyson, the great English poet. Both of these 
died in 1892. Longfellow was born in the same year 
as Whittier, and the letters L. . .f in Longfellow give 
us the date 1807. This 7 reminds us of W, or Whit- 
tier. Longfellow died in the same year as Emerson, 
viz., 1882, and Whittier died in 1892, or exactly a dec- 
ade later. Again, a decade after Longfellow and 
Whittier, occurred the birth of Thoreau. He died in 
1862, or two decades before Longfellow and three be- 
fore Whittier. 1809 was a notable year for the birth 
of famous men. Poe and Holmes were born in this 
year, as also were Gladstone, Darwin, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the composer Mendelssohn. Poe died in 1849, 
Holmes in 1894, or the figures reversed. Then, again, 
the date of Poe's death, 18^9, gives us the letters r, k, 
which we find in wrecfc; and as it is well known that 
he made a wreck of his life, drinking himself into his 
grave, this fact will easily remind us of the date of his 
death. 

Again, a decade after the birth of Poe and Holmes, 
viz., in 1819, James Eussell Lowell was born, and he 
died in '91, the figures reversed, a similar circum- 
stance to the above. He happened also to be born in the 
same year as the Queen of Great Britain, and was am- 
bassador to the British court. Washington Irving died 
exactly ten years after Poe. William Cullen Bryant 
was born just a century before Holmes' death. Bryant 
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was 84 when he died, the same age as Benjamin 
Franklin. 

James Fenimore Cooper, who wrote so much about 
the revolts of the Indians, was born in 1789, the year 
when the great French Revolution commenced. 



/ 



FOURTH LESSON. 

APPLICATION TO PROPER NAMES, ETC. 

A very simple and effective means of remembering 
names of persons, on the same principle of starting from 
the known and proceeding to the unknown, is as fol- 
lows : 

If a person gives you his name, the first thing to 
be done is to see if you know the name already, i.e., if 
you know any person or object, historical, geographical, 
etc., of the same or a similar name. If so, you need only 
concentrate your thoughts for one moment on these 
two ideas, the known name and the new person, and 
you will be surprised how easily one will recall the 
other. 

Names of things are not generally chosen at random, 
but so as to express some, or all, of the peculiarities of the 
thing to be named : e.g., foxglove is called so because 
the flower looks like the finger of a glove ; its Latin 
name is digitalis, because digitus means finger (English, 
" digit ") ; its German name is thimble, for the same 
reason. Larkspur is called so because the little end 
of the flower is turned up and looks, or was thought 
to look, like a spur. In such cases we have only to 
notice the reason of the name and we easily remember 
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l t. But if the name says nothing, or, what is the same, 
*i we do not know what the name means, it is a mere 
Sound to us. Then the best thing to do is to see if we 
can find a word of the same or a similar sound which will 
Remind us of the meaning which we wish to remember. 
I will give an illustration from mythology. To com- 
mence with that of the North : 

" Niord " is the god who rules over the winds and the 
Waves and is invoked by seafarers. 

We know what this word is. It is the same word 
as the German and French word, the English north. 

When we know the meaning of the word there is 11 
difficulty, if once we pay attention to the connection of 
the ideas — north, and wind and waves. But suppose 
we did not know what that word Niord really meant; 
if we find that same sound in the word north, this will 
be quite sufficient, and we should have the same facility 
of comparison, and consequently of remembrance. 

Bragi is another of those gods ; he is famed for wis- 
dom and eloquence and is the god of poetry. The word 
brag presents itself at once. Once pay attention to 
brag and eloquence, and whenever you hear that name 
Bragi again, you will instantly remember the attributes 
of this god. 

Thor is the fire-driver, the constant enemy of the 
giants and the gods, the thunderer. Thor is the name 
you have in Thursday, the day of Thor ; as in the 
[ South, the day of Jupiter, dies Jovis, jeudi for jovedi, 
* I etc. 

\ Tyr is the god or war : this word is in Tuesday ; in 
the South, dies Martis, mardi, etc., tYie &a^ oi^kaxs^ 
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HeimdaU is the watchman of the palace of the gods. 
This name is composed of two words : heim, the same 
as home, and dall, dwell. 

Ull is invoked in single combats. These are called 
duels ; this will suffice to remember it. 

Forseti is the god who settles all quarrels, and neither 
gods nor men have a better judgment than his. I think 
the easiest word similar to this name is foresight, or 
settling of quarrels. 

Odin is the chief god, the father of gods and men. 
As the sound od is in both words, Odin and god, this 
will be quite sufficient. 

Vidar is the silent god: he is silent and blind; vide, 
void (empty), seem the easiest. 

Freyr presides over sunshine and rain ; fire or fry 
will do. 

Freyia is the wife of Odin ; she is the Venus of the 
Northern mythology. This name you have in Friday, 
the day of Venus ; in the South, dies Veneris, ven- 
dredi, etc. 

To remember the attributes of all these gods, one 
moment's attention to the connection between the two 
ideas in each case is enough ; the attribute will with 
equal facility remind you of the name. Of course, the 
real origin of all those names would be the best medium 
of comparison, but the above is given in order to show 
you how to proceed if the etymology of the name is 
unknown to you. 

The Southern mythology is still easier, as we have 
used so many of the names of the gods to form English 
words. Thus Mars, the god of war, gives us "mar- 
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tial " ; Vulcan, volcano ; Mercury gives us the metal 
of the name, etc. 

In the First Lesson I showed how a list of words, the 
order of which is immaterial, can be arranged so as al- 
ways to take two together which are easily compared. 
But, in cases where the order given is to be retained, 
the same process holds good ; i.e., to compare two at a 
time, first and second, second and third, and so on. 
But we may come across two which we cannot compare 
directly; then we must do so indirectly: that is to say, 
we must find something which we can compare with 
both. Each thing can be taken from so many points 
of view that each one may find something different, 
according to his experience, fancy, etc. 

E.g., we will say, friend and water. 

One will say friend — boating — water ; another, 
friend — help (rescue), water ; another, friend — wine, 
water, etc. In all these cases one moment's attention 
to two at a time will be sufficient, but we must not 
associate the ideas; they will associate themselves in our 
minds, if we concentrate our attention on them. This 
indirect comparison occurs very seldom practically, be- 
cause whatever things we learn or study are connected; 
we have only to see or find the natural connection in 
order to impress it on the mind; but, if it occurs, this is 
a very simple and effective means, serving especially to 
perform feats of memory. 
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' APPLICATION TO PEOSE OR POETRY. 

The mistake which we commit in learning prose or 
poetry is that we learn everything simultaneously — the 
leading ideas, the accessory ones, and the words ; and 
the more there is, the more difficult it becomes, as we 
are not sure of what we have learned, and so we return 
to the beginning again. But here, as anywhere else, 
the great point is to have as few things as possible to 
pay attention to at a time. We must divide the labor. 

As has been already shown, there is nothing easier 
than to impress upon the mind a series of isolated words. 
It will be seen, with a little practice, that, even in the 
absence of any point of comparison between any pair 
here and there, the trouble of seeking it will in itself 
suffice to impress it on the mind ; consequently we 
must make such a series the basis of any subject to be 
committed to memory. 

If one wishes to memorize a speech, or a sermon, or a 
lecture, and one takes notes, every word cannot be taken 
down except with the help of stenography; therefore, 
take down the leading ideas, which will easily remind 
you of the rest. Do the same with any piece of prose or 
poetry you may wish to learn ; make a skeleton of it, 
and one or two readings will impress it on the mind, 
if attention is paid to two only at a time. Then read 
the text once more to discover the development of the 
ideas, and you will be surprised how that skeleton, which 
took but a few moments to acquire, will help you in 
remembering the whole. If in doing this you recollect 
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ideas, but not the exact words, read the text again 
Drder to pay attention to the particular words used, 
this way you pay attention to one thing at a time 
natural sequence: first, the leading ideas; secondly, 
ir development ; and thirdly, the exact words. It 
I be found that in this manner not only can one 
imit to memory in a much easier way than in learn- 
by rote, but it will be found much more interest- 
, and the subject-matter will not be so easily for- 
ten. 

Ve will now illustrate the foregoing remarks, first, 
n one of the most popular of Longfellow's poems, 
, " The Village Blacksmith "; and secondly, from 
of the books of the New Testament. 



The Village Blacksmith. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 
The smith a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp and black and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whatever he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 



<L 
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Week in, week out, from morn till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With measured beat and slow, [working 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell 
When the evening sun is low. 



And children, coming home from school, 

Look in at the open door ; 

They lore to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise; 

He needs must think of her onc6 more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
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Each evening sees its close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ; 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 

Skeleton. — Smithy. 

Honest sweat. 

Working hard. 

School and Looking in. 

To the church. 

Mother singing in Paradise. 

Through life he goes. 

Flaming forge of life. 

After having ascertained that you know this skeleton 
perfectly, and it does not take many minutes to master 
it, pay attention to the secondary or qualifying ideas 
and their connection with the leading ones, each sepa- 
rately; e.g., in the first, smithy and iron bands; in the 
second, honest and he owes not, and so on as indicated 
by the type. If, after you have done this, you try to 
repeat the whole by heart, you will be surprised how 
easily you can do so, 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

The following isolated words represent respectively 
the leading ideas in the twenty-eight chapters of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew : 

Chap. 1. Genealogy of Christ. 

2. The wise men of the East. 

3. Preaching (John begins to preach). 

4. Christ begins to preach. 

5. Sermon on the Mount. 

6. Prayer and forgiveness. 

7. End of the Sermon. 

8. Miracles. 

9. Jairus' daughter and other miracles. 

10. Christ sending out the Apostles to perform 

miracles. 

11. John sending his disciples to Christ. 

12. Christ rebukes the Pharisees' finding fault 

with his disciples for plucking the ears 
of corn and eating them on the Sabbath. 

13. The parable of the sower and the seed. 

14. Christ feeds five thousand men with five 

loaves and two fishes. 

15. Mouth. Christ teaches how that which 

goes into the mouth does not defile a 
man. 

16. Simon Bar Jona (Peter), upon this rock 

I will build my Church. 

17. Transfiguration of Christ. 

18. Parable of the King. 
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19. Christ tells his disciples how hard it is for 

a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

20. The laborers in the vineyard. 

21. Christ drives the buyers and sellers out of 

the temple. 

22. Parable of the marriage of the King's Son. 

23. Christ admonishes the people to follow the 

good doctrine, not the evil examples of 
the scribes, etc. 

24. Christ predicts great calamities. 

25. The parable of the ten virgins : five of 

them were wise and five foolish. 

26. Betrayal of the Lord. 

27. Crucifixion. 

28. Eesurrection. 

iter you are sure that you know well these twenty- 
it main ideas, read the text, paying attention to any 
•ndary ideas that may present themselves, as in the 
2eding illustration. 

will now show how easily the number of any 
ividual chapter may be recalled without the 
essity of going through the whole list. In this 
. similar cases pay attention to the 5th, 10th, 
h chapters, etc., and group them together so that 

may have only five to go through, instead of the 
>le list. But in the foregoing chapters there are 
bt means by which we can fix them in our minds. 
Sermon on the Mount " is the fifth chapter, audita 
l sermon will immediately remind ^ou oi V 
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In Apostles you find //, 10. This is the tenth chapti 
Mouth is a sufficiently striking idea for the fifteen 
chapter, that by its very peculiarity will remain in t 
mind. 

Laborers in the vineyard is the twentieth chapt 
the I in laborer reminding you that it is a round nui 
ber. In the parable of the ten virgins you have t 
numbers ten and five, as we have five wise and five fo< 
ish ones. The number of the twenty-fifth chapter w 
be recalled by the combination of these numbers. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

The application of the foregoing principles to the 
study of foreign languages seems rather difficult, as a 
foreign language is of course unknown until we acquire 
it, and the usual way of learning it is to begin with the 
alphabet and the grammar; that is to say, with details 
unknown to us of a thing which is equally unknown, 
viz., the language. But in studying languages in this 
manner I think we begin at the wrong end. A large 
class of languages are so closely connected one with the 
other that we find a number of common elements in all 
°r most of those languages. Any element in an un- 
known language which we can find in a language which 
we know already, would be the known element to start 
from. The knowledge of Latin, for instance, helps us 
m the study of the kindred languages, French, Spanish, 
Italian, etc., because we find the same elements in abun- 
dance in all these languages. But those which we find 
m our own tongue will be of course the best to start 
from. I will give an instance to show how known ele- 
ments facilitate progress. If somebody who has never 
yet heard a single word of German is told that the 
words finger, horn, bush, glass, are the same vw ^wa>ax^- 
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ciation and meaning in German as they are in English, 
he will have no difficulty in remembering them; more- 
over, if I point out that the pronunciation of the same 
letter does not vary in German, as it does in English, 
where the a has four different sounds, or the i, which is 
long in ivory and short in ill, has two; if I point out that 
all the letters in these four words are always pronounced 
as they are here — he has at once the key to nearly all 
the German pronunciation. He will have no difficulty 
in pronouncing correctly the following words, which arc 
the same in English and German, but sound differently 
in the two languages : religion, land, man, gold, union, 
idol, etc. There are, of course, hundreds of words 
which are the same in both languages ; these would be 
the elements to begin with. Moreover, if we pay at- 
tention to the laws by which words change, not only 
in passing into different languages, but even in the same 
language, the field of comparison will be considerably 
enlarged. 

In order to give as much as I can in a limited space 
about such an important subject, let me point out some 
of the laws which prevail in every language, and which 
will guide you in your study of them. 

The tendency of all living languages is to shorten 
their elements simply with the object of saving time. 
So you hear people say "bus" instead of omnibus. 
This is not a very elegant expression, but in fifty 
years perhaps there will be no other word for this 
vehicle but "bus," and then it will be admitted into 
j good society. It is not the learned or the educated 
classes which form the language, it is the low est cl ass 
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which first takes liberties with the language, shortens \ 
words and distorts them; so you hear people say Yes, I 
ma'am, instead of madam; some shorten it still more 
and say Yes'm. Perhaps at some future time we will 
have a new word, yes'm, and will have to be told that 
that m means madam. 

Another very important law in the formation of lan- 
guage is " euphony," that is to say, language tends to 
be as easy as possible for our organs of speech, and as 
pleasant as possible for our ears. 

You will see how these very simple laws explain, and 
consequently facilitate, such difficulties of grammar as, 
for instance, the irregular verbs of the French language. 

The stumbling-block of every French student is those 
irregular verbs, not only because there are so many of 
them, but principally because the irregularities vary so 
and seem without any rule or reason. 

The rule in French is to form the present participle 
of a verb by adding ant to the stem, e.g., aim-er, p. p. 
aimant; dorm-ir, dormant, etc. But the irregular verbs 
are chiefly irregular in the present participle, and of 
course in the moods and tenses formed from it. 

So dire, to say, is always considered a difficult ir- 
regular verb, for the present participle is disant ; con- 
sequently je dis, tu dis, etc., nous disons, vous dites, ils 
disent ; the future is regular, the grammatical termina- 
tion of the future being rai, je dirai. 

The fact is that there is no verb in the French lan- 
guage more regular than that very verb dire; the only 
irregularity is the second person plural \tl \Jaa ^f«RRsck 
indicative, vous dites. 
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The French language is called one of the daughters 
of the Latin language, consequently any information we 
wish to have about the daughter would be best given 
by the mother. But, fortunately for those who do not 
know the mother, their own language presents quite 
sufficient elements to guide them. In one or two cases 
only shall I trouble you with the original Latin form 
of some of these verbs, in order to show you their his- 
tory. 

I shall begin with dire, which is always given as a 
difficult irregular verb, as shown above. The tendency 
to shorten words induces us to suppress short es ; e.g., 
we say shorten'd, etc. The Latin word is dic8r$; the 
e being short, it was soon suppressed altogether in 
speech, and the word became dicre (soft c), old French 
disre. Two consonants without intermission of a vowel 
being rather hard to pronounce, in the course of time 
the word shortened to dire in speech, but remained disre 
in spelling, until Voltaire proposed to drop the s, as it 
is not pronounced. So the word got its present form, 
dire. But we have only to observe that the real stem 
of that word is not di, but dis, and it becomes as easy 
and as regular as possible ; whenever there is no con- 
sonant, or a hiatus occurs, the s stands ; another con- 
sonant coming in, the s disappears. Consequently je 
dis, il dit, disant, but je dirai, dirais, etc.; vous dites 
(the L. dicitis) is the only irregularity. 

If one word ends with a vowel and the next one be- 
gins with a vowel (hiatus), the language tries to avoid 
the hiatus by putting a consonant between. You say 
a chair, but an armchair ; you take the lost n back to 
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avoid a hiatus: In French the same thing is done. 
The language tends to sound as well as possible, and to 
avoid a hiatus and heavy words. You say in French 
il-a for he has, but if you wish to say, has he ? you can- 
not say a-il, you must say a-t-il ; the t which disap- 
peared in the course of time comes back to fill up the 
hiatus. 

If the stem of a French verb ends with a vowel, and 
the grammatical termination begins with one, the 
hiatus is generally avoided by putting a consonant be- 
tween ; e.g., the stem of the following verbs ends with 
a vowel : ecri-re, boi-re, voi-r, etc. The grammatical 
termination of the pr. participle beginning with a 
vowel (ant), the hiatus occurring necessitates a conso- 
nant between the two vowels, which makes these verbs 
and many others irregular. 

6cri-re, ecri-v-ant. 

fini-r, fini-ss-ant. 

beni-r, beni-ss-ant. 

tai-re, tai-s-ant. 

fai-re, fai-s-ant. 

li-re, li-s-ant. 
The liquids 1, m, n, r are produced by the tongue. 
If two liquids come together, we generally pronounce 
one only, as we would have some difficulty in pronounc- 
ing both, e.g., autumn, palm, calm, etc. In French and 
in some other languages a dental generally comes be- 
tween the two liquids in order to separate them. You 
hear common people say chimbley instead of chimney; 
m and n coming together, they naturally put a b be- 
tween them, b and 1 being easier to ^owc>\\?s\<i^ *0csax^ 
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and n. This tendency is the cause of the apparent 
irregularity of the verbs : joindre, poindre, feindre, 
teindre, peindre, etc. 

Grammars tell you that in these verbs you have to 
change nd into gn in the present participle, and in 
the moods and tenses formed from it : joindre — joi- 
gnant, poindre — poignant, feindre — f eignant, and so on; 
but you have not to change the nd into gn in every 
verb ; there are other verbs ending in ndre which are 
quite regular, as rendre, rendant, vendre, vendant, etc. 

In order to know when and why the nd changes into I 
gn, we have only to see what those different words are, J 
or rather, were. 

Enfreindre is the Latin infringere ; this word short- 
ened to infrinre in the course of time, n and r coming 
together, it turned into enfreindre; the stem, or what 
remained of it, is enfrein, n being met by r ; a d comes 
in to separate those two liquids, but whenever the r 
disappears, the d disappears with it ; consequently, in 
all moods and tenses where there is no r there will be 
no d, but as soon as the r comes back, the d comes back 
with it : j'enfrein-d-rai, etc. 

In the case of vendre, rendre, etc., the d is part of 
the stem, and remains, therefore, even if there is an r. 

But how are we to know when the d is part of the 
stem and when it is only present to separate two 
liquids ? 

The original Latin word answers the question at 
once, But even without the Latin, your own language 
gives in most cases sufficient of the old form to show 
you what those words really are. 
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Enfreindre is the Latin infringere, the English in- 
fringe. In this you see at once that the d does not 
belong to the stem, consequently it will disappear with 
the r, and in this case the gn will come back (instead 
of ng), enfreignant ; but j'enfreindrai. 

Teindre, to dye, the Latin tingere, English tinge. 

Feindre, to feign, the Latin fingere. 

Poindre, to point, the Latin pungere, in pungent, 
expunge. 

Peindre, to paint, the Latin pingere, which you find 
in pigment. 

Vendre, to sell, Latin vendere, in vend, vendible ; 
you see at once that the d is a part of the stem, and 
consequently we have vendant. 

Kendre, to give back, rendere, in render, conse- 
quently rendant, attendre, attendere; English attend, 
consequently attendant, etc. 

If, therefore, you meet with a French verb ending in 
ndre or dre, and you wish to know how to conjugate it, 
note if the d is a part of the stem, which, in nearly all 
cases, can be seen by means of words of the same origin 
in your own language. If d is part of the stem it will 
remain ; if not, it will disappear with the r, and come 
back with it. If it disappears it will be replaced by 
the gn, if this is in the original word. 

There is a single exception to this rule, and even this 
exception is only apparent ; it is the word prendre, to 
take, which you have in apprehend, reprehend, compre- 
hend, etc. These words show that the d belongs to the 
stem (prendere),but, notwithstanding this, it disa^^ears 
with the r. The tact is that the l»atm ^xcu^t^ ^v«^V 
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ened to prenre in old French, and that the d came in 
later euphonically as explained above, and consequently 
disappears regularly with the r. 

Some verbs change y in the infinitive into i, and vice 
versa, which is a great puzzle to many, as in voir, 
voyant, voyons, and voient ; envoyer, j'envoie, etc. 
These changes seem so capricious and so irregular, but 
they are as easy and regular as possible. We have only 
to know that the y in these cases is not one letter, but 
I might call it a typographic sign for i and j, and those 
changes become perfectly regular ; if the stem ends in 
i and this vowel is met by another sounded vowel, 
voi — ant, the j comes in to fill up the hiatus and turns 
the i into y; if there is no hiatus there is no j; conse- 
quently nous voi — j — ons, but ils voi — ent, the ent not 
being pronounced. 

Envoyer is envoi-j-er, consequently j'envoie, but nous 
envoi-j-ons, and again, ils envoient. 

Ecrire, to write, is the Latin scribere, which you have 
in scribe, scribble, inscribe, etc.; these words show you 
which fconsonant will fill up the hiatus. It is the l 
softened into v, pr. p. ecrivant. 

The change of oi into u and similar changes in words 
like vouloir, voulons, and veulent ; pouvoir, je peux, 
pouvons, pouvant, etc., seem very arbitrary and irregu- 
lar, but they are not difficult to remember, if we pay 
attention to the laws given above ; eu is long, and on 
is short. In order to remember this I need only indi- 
cate the French word faveur and the English favour. 
In French the accent is on the last syllable; in English, 
on the first. This will show ^ou ttai eu is long and 
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ou is short. A verb, if a monosyllable, is of course long, 
a verb being one of the most important parts of speech; 
consequently all monosyllables will be long (eu) : je 
veux, ils veulent (ent being mute); if the word length- 
ens, the first syllable shortens : je veux, nous voulons, 
ils veulent ; je meurs, nous mourons, ils meurent, etc. 

Coudre, to sew, moudre, to grind, difficult irregular 
verbs for the ordinary student, are simple and easy ac- 
cording to the principles just explained. 

Coudre, to sew, is the Latin consuere, which you have 
in sew. This shows you that the d does not belong to 
the stem, and that an s will fill up the hiatus— cousant. 

Moudre is molere, which you have in mill, molere 
shortened into moire; 1 and r coming together, d came 
between them and turned it into moldre. The I disap- 
peared, as it has a tendency to do (compare the English 
palm, calm, etc.), but it comes back when it is wanted, 
mou-1-ons ; this shows that these irregularities are 
based upon very simple principles, which, if once under- 
stood, make the remembrance of them very easy. 

There are of course some really irregular verbs, such 
as those which do not avoid the hiatus in the present 
participle, like crier, criant, nier, niant, etc., or craindre, 
to fear. A curious irregular verb is the word alter, to 
go; but even here you find the same principles govern- 
ing the irregularities as before. The stem, all-er, end- 
ing with a consonant, the present participle is, of 
course, regular, allant. The stem containing 11 only, 
and this consonant easily disappearing, the monosyllabic 
moods and tenses have been formed from a different 
source — the Latin vado ? to go, s\^\\^ Xtassc^. \^ ^^^-» 
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tu vas, il va. If the word increases, aller comes back, 
nous allons ; but ils vont, because allent would be a 
monosyllable, as the ent is mute ; the future has been 
formed from the Latin ire, to go. 

Craindre is a curious corruption of the Latin tremere, 
which you have in tremble. 

Tremere became crembre in old French, and then 
craindre. The Latin and the English show that the d 
does not belong to the stem; by false analogy it took 
the same form as the similar words poindre, etc. — 
craignant, nous craignons, etc. 

False analogies easily creep into languages, for the 
reason stated above, viz., through corruption of the lan- 
guage by the uneducated. So you have the name Rot- 
ten Row for the famous promenade for riders in Hyde 
Park, London, a strange name for such a place. But 
this is simply a corruption of route du roi, t.e., King's 
Road. At that time, when the aristocracy spoke 
French, people hearing the name route du roi, soon 
transformed it into Rotten Row, Maria la bonne into 
Marylebone;* " God encompasses us/' the motto of the 
old Puritans, into the Goat and the Compasses.f 

Certain servants in the Queen's household and in the 
Tower of London are called " Beefeaters." It is not 
because they eat or get more beef than others, but this 
again is simply a corruption of the French luffetier, 
the name of those who served at the " buffet " or side- 
board of the king. 

The name of the ship which took Napoleon to St. 

* One of the districts of London. 

/ The sign of many an E»ngY\a\i Nv&7&\d& inn. 
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Helena was called the " Bellerophon/' a mythological 
name not very familiar, and was corrupted by the 
masses into the " Billy Kuffian." Such examples could 
be multiplied indefinitely. 

N.B. — A complete treatise on the French irregular 
verbs will be found in the Supplement. 

To return to the study of language. Whenever we 
meet with a word in a foreign language, the meaning 
of which we wish to remember, we must always see if 
we can find that same word, or at least the same root, 
in any other language which we know already, foremost 
in our own, as this is, or ought to be, the best known to 
us/ So, for instance, suppose you have never heard the 
French word for tooth (the first word in the series of 
exceptions given in the First Lesson), which is dent; if 
I can show it to you in your own language you will have 
no difficulty in remembering it. Now you find that 
word in dentist A dentist is so called because he treats 
the teeth, and tooth in Latin is dens-tis. Conse- 
quently, even if you had never heard that French or 
Latin word before, you would have no difficulty in re- 
membering it. I give now those French exceptions, 
and will point out those which you find in your own 
language. 

Tooth— Dent (dentist). J* <W >'* 

Eage — Rage, s. w.* r*lA«* 

Pity — Pitie s. w. fU>To>, 

Mercy — Merci, s. w. n>A-/'tcfc-"S" 

End— Fin (final, finish). i'^\™: . 

^■^ — ^ ^— — — ■ — . . „„ , M ■■■. ■ «— — ^ 

* s. w. =same -wotd. 
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Night — Null, S, W. i iV.;; 

Peace— Paix, s, w. [-ax,^. 

I-inv — Loi, s. w. ^"fvj- 

Faith — Foi, s. w. fi^^vi 

Virtue — Vertu, *. w. , 

Friendship — Amiii«> (amity, amiable). 

Tribe — Tribu, s. w. ^'.Ij.n,{. 

Ant — Fourmi (formic)."'- --• *•.«■ Y' 

Mouse — Souris. »***v,rrt. 

Sheep— Brebis. vivu-" , iy> 

Mare — Jument. £"••**— t±-^ n , j c±. 

Vaulting — Voltige, s. w. 

Partridge— Perdrix, B. w. f*<-*-.i^ ( 'i*'"»»»*» ij 

Forest — Foret, B. n 

Stem— Tige (twig). IX^/V- 

Part— Part, b. w. ?•**»■£• 

Jialf— Moitie (moiety). wn*CUJi*j7 

Syllable— Syllabe, s. w. ^J6 

Page— Page, b. w. ^v.,? 

Image — Image, s. w. 

Water— Eau. --7-"-^- 

Snow— Neige. ni>Cj f"- 

Sea — Mer (mermaid). yh^-l^t. 

Beach — Plage, f ; ~ '.-v. V ■ 

Swimming — Nage (navigate). 

Cough — Toux. Gu&M^ . 

Thirst— Soif. -;'."■',. r 

Hunger — Faim (famine). [■> 

Death— Mort (mortal). fMrt^-. 

Scythe — Faux (falcnted). 

Hand — Main (manual, maintain). :r\cuw,MS. 
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Skin— Peau (peel), p-^^j' , 

Partition — Paroi, s. w. pa^Ll^^y. 

Naye — Nef, s. w. twxvv-*^. 

Lime— Chaiix (chalk). c^^V*^^ T* 

Glue — Glu, s. w. ty^^^p 

Cage — Cage, s. w. ^ cckx^o^t* 

Screw — Vis (wire, vise). ^Vl^y» . 

Clef — Key, s. w., bass and treble clef in music.clourw! 
In this list of forty-four words you will find eight 
only which I cannot show you in your own language ; 
you find them in Latin, wist* : 

Souris — Sorex. 

Brebis — Vervex. * r i 

Jument— Jumenta. M sujlJL v^^^V^^ f 

Eau — Aqua (in aquatic). 

Neige-Nivea. N<* , ^^ViW^T - 

Plage-Mid. Latin, Plagia.^£££^ $»**• 
Toux — Tussis. 
Soif — Sitis. 
If you are unacquainted with Latin, you have, at any 
rate, only eight difficult ones to learn, instead of forty- 
four. You have besides the great advantage which was 
pointed out in the First Lesson, of knowing the genders 
of thousands of French nouns. 

The equivalents of the Latin exceptions given on 
p. 44 in the First Lesson can be just as easily learned 
&8 the above, as you will immediately appreciate. Here 
they are : 
Mullet — Mugilis. Same word. 
Fish — Piscis. Piscatorial. 
Canal — Canalis. s. w. 
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Ditch — Scrobis, Lat. scribo to write, i.e., to dig the 
letters in the wax.* 

Worm — Vermis, c.f. vermin, vermicelli. 

Dust — Pulvis (pulverize, powder). 

Footpath — Callis, cf. French caillou (pebble). 

Hillock — Collis, cf. French colline. 

Stone — Lapis, lapis lazuli (lapidary). 

Fire — Ignis (ignite). <&*<, <JC\ vu»**r>*> «JU. .<*>£& 

Firebrand — Torris (torrid). 

Bellows — Follis (inflate). 

Ashes — Cinis (cinders, incinerate). Ju^ 

Fine Flour — Pollis (pollen). 

Bread — Panis (pan paste, pasture), L. pasco. «U*tr 

Cucumber — Cucumis. s. w. 

Stem — Caulis (cauliflower). 

Bundle — Fascis, Lat. fac, fax, facis (a torch). 

Club — Fustis, Germ., Faust; Eng., fist; Lat., fendo, 
defendo. 

Lever — Vectis, Lat. vecto, a frequentative of veho 
(Eng. vehicle). 

Axletree — Axis. s. w. 

Ploughshare — Vomis. 

Sword — Ensis ; Sanscrit, asi ; Eng., assassin. 

Nail — Unguis ; Lat., ungula ; in French, "ongle " ; 
Germ., Nagel; Eng., nail. 

Blood — Sanguis (sanguinary). 

Snake — Anguis (anxious, anguish). f Compare also 

* The ancient method of writing was to make an impression in 
the wax with a pointed stylus. 

f Lat. Ango, anxi, anctiim, to throttle, the fundamental idea in 
the words " anxious " and " anguish/ 1 
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with preceding word. 

Dormouse — Glis. 

Net — Cassis. 

Hair — Crinis (crinoline). ***** _ 

Eope — Funis (funeral).* ^cXCo 

Collar — Torquis (tortuous, twisted). 

Circle — Orbis (orb). 

Month — Mensis (mensual). 

End— Finis (finish). cL U * 

Doorpost — Postis. s. w. 

In beginning with those elements of a foreign lan- 
guage which we find in our own, or any other language 
we know, we go again from the known to the unknown, 
and it would be very easy to give you a whole vocabu- 
lary which you could learn with the greatest facility, if 
I began with those words which are the same in your 
own language and in the one you wish to acquire, and 
then passed on to those which are slightly changed or 
which are of the same origin. 

But as a language is not composed of words only, I 
do not recommend you to waste time with words; the 
best way to acquire a foreign language is to learn a piece 
of prose in the foreign language, not by committing it 
to memory by constant repetition as has been done 
hy Jacotot and others, but always by comparison, as 
has been shown under the heading " Prose and Poetry." 
See p. 92. 
Some methods have recommended us to begin by 



*Tbe ancient Romans used torches made of roije, a.t ttabt 
funerals. 
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learning isolated phrases; but this is impracticable, be- 
cause isolated phrases are easily forgotten, whereas a 
continued text is easily repeated, and consequently eas- 
ily remembered. There are a number of methods 
which use the plan of beginning with the language, but 
all these methods make the pupil learn the foreign text 
mechanically by a constant repetition of unmeaning 
sounds, the foreign language being, of course, nothing 
but unmeaning sounds to a beginner. I claim to be 
the first to show that a foreign text can be learned by 
comparison. I will give an instance. 

The text I chose for the French language is the 
"History of Charles XII.," by Voltaire, because it is 
classical language, and at the same time history. But 
any good text will do for the purpose. As we must 
always start from the known, I shall begin with the 
English translation. The first phrase in that book is: 
Sweden and Finland make up a kingdom about two 
hundred of our leagues broad and three hundred long. 

If I tell a pupil, who has never heard a French word 
before, that "make up" is in French compose (I give 
for the moment the word as it is heard, not as it is 
spelled), he will have no difficulty in remembering it, as 
he has the same word in his own language — to make 
up is to compose. 

King is in French roi, which is seen in royal, roi-j-al; 
royal higness means kingly highness ; kingdom is 
royaume. 

The "environs" of the town means what is near or 
about a town, because environ in French means about. 

Broad is large in French, the English large. 
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Two is deux, Lat. duo in duel, duet, etc. 

Hundred is cent, which is seen in century, centenary, 
cent, etc. 

League is " lieue," the same word as league. 

Long, the same word in both languages. 

So you see that nearly every word is found in your 
own language. It looks as if this phrase had been 
chosen because yon find all the principal words in your 
own language, but this is not so. 

You will see in my book on the French language that 
x , this is the first sentence in Voltaire's " History of 
Charles XII.," and I refer you to it to see how a small 
portion of the text, which is learned with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes, can be turned to practical 
use in acquiring a foreign language rapidly. 



SUPPLEMENT 

FOR STUDENTS OF LANGUAGE, ON THE STUDY OF 
GERMAN, AND THE FRENCH IRREGULAR VERBS. 

GERMAN. 

The usual way of studying foreign languages, viz., 
to begin with the alphabet and the grammar, is con- 
trary to the nature of the mind, because it begins with 
unknown details of an unknown thing. 

The following words, for instance, would be known ele- 
ments to an intending student of German, even if he 
had not the slightest knowledge of this language, be- 
cause they are identical in English and in German. 



arm 


fish 


nest 


accent 


gas 


park 


best 


glass 


province 


bring 


grass 


rice 


busk 


horn 


ring 


deck 


minister 


sofa 


finger 


mouse 


so, etc. 



If, instead of learning the pronunciation in the usual 
way, we take a few of those words which contain all the 
vowels, e.g., — glass, finger, horn, bush, so — they will 
give to the beginner the key to nearly all the German 
pronunciation, if he is told that the pronunciation of 
the letters does not vary in German as it does in Eng- 
lish, but remains unaltered; and if we add that the 
w sounds in German like v, he knows at once how to 
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3unce the following words, which are identical in 
languages : 

hand, man, wash, west, wild, sand, religion, vio- 
lin, vision, music, rose, hunger, winter, warm, 
gold. 

e following are some of those where there is a 
i difference in spelling and which are easily recog- 



A* 



and 


voter 


worm 


(< 


wurm 


4< 


nord 


coffee 


* < 


kaffee 


tt 


presse 


tea 


<< 


thee 


tt 


sohn (0 long) 


storm 


tt 


Sturm 


tt 


sehuh 


straw 


tt 


stroh 


tt 


elle 


sun 


«< 


sonne 


«< 


ebbs 


soul 


tt 


stele 


it 


ends 


stick 


t* 


stock 


ti 


stUle 


stool 


n 


stuhl 


tt 


ochs 


steel 


<< 


stahl 


it 


ofen 


stone 


tt 


stein 


it 


fabel 


shoulder 


a 


sehulter 


it 


karte 


stiff 


t* 


steif 


1 " 


kanane 


second 


tt 


secunde 


I " 


garten 


spin 


it 


spinnen 


it 


sUber 


stream 


a 


strom 


it 


wolle 


saddle 


tt 


sattel 


3r " 


wetter 


sickle 


tt 


sichel 


<« 


werk 


coal 


n 


kohle 


r " 


wunder 


earth 


*t 


erde 


•< 


wort 


folk 


tt 


volk (people) 


«< 


durst 


thorn 


tt 


dorn 


it 


kuh 


thank 


tt 


dank 


*t 


dorn 


kiss 


tt 


kuss 


it 


tyrann 


ice 


tt 


eis 


tt 


gut 


summeT 


«« 


tommeir % *>\& 


it 


fang 


wonder 


ti 


wuudeT 



n8 
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From these we might pass to such words which have 
changed still more, or modified their meaning, but which 
nevertheless are easily discernible, e.g. 



water 


and 


wasser 


swing 


and 


schwingen 


crown 


$t 


krone 


side 


tt 


Setts 


moon 


it 


mond 


cellar 


tt 


keUer 


swim 


tt 


schwimmen 


ear 


tt 


ohr 


swear 


1 1 


8chwoeren 


table 


tt 


tafel 


swan 


tt 


8chwan 


thunder 


tt 


donner 


spy 


1 1 


8pion 


pound 


tt 


pfund, etc 



Not only words, but whole phrases are identical, or 
nearly so, in both languages. The following will be 
easily understood, and could be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Ein Glas Bier trinken. 

Die Ochsen sind (are) in dem Garten. 

Ich habe die Fische im Wasser gesehen. 

Ein Mann kam in den Garten, und sah das Haus in 

Feuer. 
Das beste Bier ist das braune. 
Mein Haus ist gross.* 
Das Gras im Felde ist grim. 
Die Sonne scheint. 
Bring mir ein Glas Wein. 
Eine Maus ist im Hause. 
Der Winter ist kalt, der Sommer warm. 
Der Wind bl st von Norden. 
Ich will das Land durchwandern und alle meine Freunde 

sehen. 



great. 
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as Gas brennt * nicht gut. 

nter Kdnig Heinrich dem achten wurde England pro- 

testantisch. 
as Vaterland hat brave Sonne, 
dllet das Glas mit frischem Wein. 
i Sturm, Wind und Wetter segeln die Schiffe der 

Euste zu, erreichen f sie oft nicht, und gehen unter. 
in junges Madchen kam vom Felde und ging J in das 

Haus des Nachbars, um zu sehen, was ihr Bruder 

macht. 
)h hore den Gesang der Nachtigall am Morgen im 

Garten. 
[ein Bett ist gut und warm und mein Keller gross und 

kuhl. 
:h will diesen Abend § zu dir kommen. 
3h sah in der Feme || drei Reiter kommen, das Thor 

stand often, sie kamen herein, tranken ein Glas 

Wein, und lachten und tanzten bis zum % Morgen. 
tier ist mein Freund, welcher die jungen Englander 

sehen will, 
►iese alte Person wascht meine Wasche, sie wascht bes- 

ser als die Wascherin, welche ich vor sechs Jahren 

hatte, und die mir Wasche stahl. 
He Lerche sitzt im Busch und singt wundervoll. 
tosen bringe dir dein Leben, niemals Dornen. 
ille Kapitel und Verse der Bibel sollten alle guten 

Christen kennen. ** 
)ie Wunder der Natur. 

4 barns, f reach, {went (go). § evening. | distance (far). 
I until, see p. 122. 
** Know. Scotch, 1 dinna ken, for I do uoffcncm. 
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Der Sattler und der Schuhmacher waren hier, und ich 

hoffe, der Schmied kommt morgen. 
Hat der Buchbinder dein Buch gebunden ? 
Ja, Mama, ich habe noch ein halbes Dutzend fur ihn. 
Auf dem Libanon wachsen die Cedern. 
Die Esche, Birke und Ulme im Garten habe ich vor 

drei Jahren gepflanzt, bevor ich in das heilige Land 

Many of these words may again serve as basis of com- 
parison, and consequently of remembrance, for others of 
a common origin. ; e.g., finger will help us to remember 
fange = to catch, to take, the latter (fingeri) being the 
root of the word finger. 

Fangen will facilitate anfangen to begin, an = on, 
fangen, to take, to lay hold of. 

Thus going from the known to the unknown, a large 
stock of words may be acquired with great facility. 

But in order to acquire not only words, the elements 
of language, but the language itself, no time ought to be 
lost with words; the best means of making quick prog- 
ress in any language which we intend to acquire, is to 
learn a piece of prose, not mechanically, that is to say 
by committing it to memory, but by comparison. 

The following pages show how the German language 
may be acquired according to these principles. In be- 
ginning with the language itself, and developing the 
grammar when sufficient material has been learned to 
show it in what the pupil knows already, he will ente" 
into the spirit of the language with great facility witk-^ 
out being prejudiced agamsV\\»V3 "tt\a dry and ardnoi 
drudgery of "the element* oi ctoxkiunc" T^pswau— 
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3 shown that this method not only saves much time 
d trouble, but also that the pupil learns the grammar 
& construction of the language in a more efficient and 
orough way than by the usual method, because the 
ductive process is more in conformity with our nature, 
id brings our reasoning powers at once into co-operation. 
After having considered the few hints given on page 
16 about the pronunciation of German, the text is 
arned as follows : 

FIRST SENTENCE. 

beginning is in German anfang. See page 120. 
rar = krieg, the Engl, cry ; Jcrieg formerly meant quarrel 
Germany = Deutsdiland; the E. Dutchland 
!ree = frei, the same word 
peace —friede 
rorld = welt, the same word 
it := gross, E. gross 
)rfhy = wilrdig, the same word 
mark, to note, = merken (mark) 
)teworthy, remarkable = merkwiirdig 
take = nehmen, OE. to nim, L. emo, orig. to take, 
also in name, which some derive from Goth, and 
AS. niman, Germ, nehmen, to take 
afore = vor 
fatinguished, noble = vornehm, like prefer, L. praefero, 

prae, before, fero to bear 
rincipal, chief = rnehmst, superlative of the preo. 
t, share, deal — theil, antheil, E. on-deal 
ice = seit, OE. sith, E. since 
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at, near = bei, E. by 

to = zu 9 the same word, z being equal to is and pro- 
nounced in German as ts 
until = bis, OG. bisz, bei-zu, like un-til, un-to is = id 
political =politisch 

sorrow, trouble = Tcummer in comber, encumbrance 
scarce, scarcely = kaum, OHG. kumo; comp. prec. 
what = was, the same word 
somewhat something = etwas 
whereon = woran, the same word 
not = nicht ; comp. naught 
I have = ich habe 
I had = ich hatte 
had (past part.) = gehabt ; comp. L. habuit. 

After having read and compared the above, the fol- 
lowing phrase, which is the first of the text chosen, viz., 
the History of the Thirty Years' War, by Schiller, will 
present no difficulty : 

Seit dem * Anf ange des Eeligionskriegs in Deutschland 
bis zum Munsterischen f Frieden ist in der politischen 
Welt Europas kaum etwas Grosses und J Merkwurdigei 
geschehen,§ woran die Eeformation nicht den vornehm- 
sten Antheil gehabt hatte. 

From the beginning of the war of religion in Ger- 
many till the peace of Munster, scarcely anything greal 
or remarkable happened in the political world of Europe 
wherein the Eeformation had not had the principd 
share. 

# The article. ^MtosteT, a, \,on*yi Vcv Qwrunkj \ ^u&steriacii 
adj., formed of Munster. % k\\&. % 1 &xws*s&* 
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The student must know this first sentence thoroughly, 
know every word, isolated or in connection with others, 
before he proceeds further. 

Exercise.* 

Translate into English : 

Antheil. Friede. Bis. In Deutschland. InderWelt. 
Seit dem Ende des Friedens in Amerika. Seit dem 
Ende des russischenf Krieges ist in Deutschland 
Friede. — England hat gute Konige (kings) ge- 
habt. 

Das deutsche Volk J ist nicht frei. — Seit dem Anfange 
der Eevolution in Spanien ist nichts geschehen, 
woran der Fanatismus nicht den vornehmsten An- 
theil gehabt hatte. — In der grossen Welt sind 
merkwurdige Dinge (things) geschehen, seit dem 
Anfange der Eeformation bis zum amerikanischen 
Kriege ist in der Welt viel § geschehen. Was (what) 
geschehen ist, ist geschehen. 

Man kann (one can) das Geschehene nicht ungeschehen 
machen. 
Translate into German : || 
Beginning. Share. World. In the world. Until. 

Something great. Something remarkable. Since the 

end (ende) of the war. Since the beginning of the 

* The exercises are to be made viva voce and in writing, f Rus- 
sian. % People, the E. folk. 

§ Mnch, E. full. 

I The student must not translate literally, but must shape his 
)hrases according to the text. 
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peace. In Germany. Since the end of the sun 
(Sommer) until the beginning of the winter (win 
I was (ich war) in Germany until the winter. Sina 
end of the summer scarcely anything happened. £ 
the peace of Europe nothing (nichts) happened in 

world. 

Continue in this way. 

THE IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

The grammars give us five tenses called primi 
because they serve to form all the other tenses. 1 
are the present infinitive, the present participle, the 
participle, the present indicative, and the prel 
definite — e.g. , parler; parlant ; parli ; parle, -es, -e ; 
-ez, -ent ; -ai, -as, -a; -dmes, -dies, -drent. 

They say that the future is formed from the infii 
by changing r, oir, or re, into rai ; as parler, pari 
etc. From the present participle is formed the j 
of the present indicative, by changing ant into on 
ent, etc. ; but it will simplify the study of the lang 
if we say that the future is formed by adding t< 
stem or crude form rai, etc.; and the plural oi 
present indicative by adding ons, ez, ent, to the i 
etc.* 

* L'Abbe Regnier supposed the future in the Ronianc 
guages to be formed from the infinitive with the auxiliary \ 
have : 

j'ai and je parler -ai 

tu as " VoL^*x\et -*s» 



I 
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Note. Any irregularity in the French verbs not ex- 
plained in the Supplement will be found in the 5th lesson, 
pp. 99 etc., which has to be studied first. 
If, therefore, the root, or what remained of it, ends 
£■ with a vowel, and the grammatical termination begins 
with a vowel, the consonant, which is not in the infini- 
tive, and makes its appearance in the present participle, 
will come back to fill up the hiatus. So li-re, the pres- 
ent participle* of which is lisant, will form its plural of 
the present indicative thus — lisons y lisez, lisent; but the 
future — li-rons, li-rez, li-ront. 

The Letter S. 

The only difficulty which remains is to know how to 
fill up the hiatus, as this is done in different ways. (See 
above.) It is natural that the French language should 
choose for this purpose a letter which originally formed 
a part of the word, or rather which, by its disappear- 



il a and 


il parler 


-a 


nous avons " 


nous parler 


-ons 


vous avez " 


vous parler 


-ez 


ils ont '• 


ils parler 


-ont 



This opinion lias been accepted as correct by Sainte Pelaye, 
Raynouard, A. W. von Schlegel, Diez, Fuchs, and otbers. But 
this view would involve a great number of exceptions — e.g., the 
verbs of tbe tbird conjugation bave to change the oir of tbe infini 
tive into rai, etc., and tbose of tbe fourth have to change tbe re 
of the infinitive into rai, etc.; and, indeed, some others, like 
Orelli, Arup&re, Mager, etc., derive tbe future of tbe Romance 
tf languages from tbe Old Latin futurum perfectuin or exactum — 

I j'aime-rai ame-ro, amare, etc., from ama'ro, ris, rit; rimus, riti8 % 

\rmt. 
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ance, formed the hiatus. So dire was originally dicere, 
which became disre ; by and by the s was dropped in 
pronunciation, and, after having existed for a long time 
in spelling, it was finally dropped in this also. Conse- 
quently, a hiatus in the verb dire or disre occurring, the 
s assumes again its old rights. This is why the follow- 
ing verbs take s : 

dire (Old Fr. disre ; Lat. dicere, in diction, etc.) to 

say 

conduire (conducere) to conduct 

confire (conficere, in confectioner) to preserve 

suffire (sufflcere) to suffice 

faire (facere, in fact, etc.) to make 

lire (legere, in legible, legend, lecture, etc.) to read 

luire (lucere, in lucid, lucifer, etc.) to shine 

nuire (nacere, in noxous, (in)nocent, nuisance, etc.) to 

injure 

instruire (instruere) to instruct 

plaire (placer e) to please 

(se) taire (tacere, in taciturn, etc.) to be silent 

detruire (destruere) to destroy 

coudre for cous're (consuere, in sew, cushion) to sew 

The Verbs of the Second Conjugation 

and the SS. 

The verbs of the second conjugation (which corre- 
sponds to the fourth Latin conjugation), like finir and 
some others, connaitre, etc., fill up the hiatus with ss. 

This ss is the Latin sc — e.g., in — pallescere — pdlir, 
to turn pale, pali-ss-ons ; finiscere *— finir, to end, in 
finish. 

* The inchoative form ot xusti&lAtiaof the verbs pallere,Jinire. 
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This ss, which fills up the hiatus, will consequently 
disappear where there is no hiatus. This is why the 
future iaje pali-rai, je fini~?*ai, etc. ; but nous palissons, 
nous finissons. 

The following verbs also take ss to fill up the hiatus, 
for obvious reasons, if their origin be noted : 

hair (Goth, haijan ; Ger. hasten, hate) to hate 

connaltre (cognoscere, cognizance, recognize, connoisseur) 

to know 
croitre (crescere, in crescent, excrescence, increase, 

I cresses, etc.) to grow, to increase 

paitre (pascere, pasties, in pastor, pasture, repast) to 

graze, 
naitre (nasci, natu$ f nascent) to be born 

paraitre (pamcere, instead of parere, apparere, in trans- 

parency, etc.) to appear 

A small number of verbs of the second conjugation 
(ir) do not fill up the hiatus with ss, but avoid it by 
contraction, in dropping the % of the root. Most of 
these have two consonants together before the i which 
they drop, or else they come from Latin verbs, which 
did not take the inchoative form in sc or ss. These 
are : 

dormi-r (Lat. dormire, in dormitory, etc.) to sleep, is 

conjugated — je dor$ t * nous dorm-ons, dor- 
mant, etc. 

sorti-r (Lat. toriiri, in resort, assortment, etc.) to go 

out—; je soi'8, nous sortons, sortant, etc. 



* The consonant before the i is dropped in \\i* in^gotax <a\ *vNx^ 
present indicative, because it is mute. 
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The same in — 


parti-r 


(Lat. partiri) to depart 


senti-r 


(Lat. tentire, in sensible, sense, sensitiv 




to feel. 


mentir 


(mentirt) to lie 


servir 


(tervire) to serve 


repentir 


(pomitere) to repent 


courir 


(currere, in current, course, etc.) to run 


offrir 


(offerre) to offer 


ouvrir 


(aperire) to open 


couvrir 


(cooperire) to cover 


souffrir 


(tufferre) to suffer 


vfitir 


(vestire, in vest, vestment, etc.) to clot 


cueillir 


(colligere, in collect, etc.) to pluck ; to gi 


assaillir 


(ad satire) to assault 


tressaillir 


(transsilire) to shudder 


bouillir 


(bullire) to boil 



Tenir and venir belong to this class also, b 
they drop the i instead of taking ss. But they 
the present as follows : 

Tenir, (tenere, in tenacious, contain, etc.,) to 
Present indicative — je tiens, nous tenons ; f uture- 
tien-d-rons 9 etc. 

Venir, (venire, in intervene, venture, avenue, 
to come. Present indicative— je viens, nous ve 
future — nous vien-d-rons, etc. 

The i in the present singular is euphonic, to 
the short word longer, and disappears when accen 
terminations join it. In the future, the i rei 
(euphonically;) the d is the same.* 

* Which we have seen introduced so frequently in pi 
verba. 
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Acquerir, (acquirere,) to acquire, forms its tenses in 
the same way ; present indicative— facquiers, nous 
xcquerons. It does not retain the i in the future, as 
the root is long enough without it ; but it doubles the 
r — facquerrai, nous acquerrons, etc. 

We find the end-consonant, the characteristic of the 
root, doubling sometimes, and double consonants drop- 
ping one; changes usually occasioned by euphony, as 
shown above; as in English, spin, spinning; write, 
written; I will, thou wilt, etc. 

So in voir, the future is— je verrai, nous verrons, (pi 
contracted into e ;) battre, (batuere,) to beat— je bats, 
nous battons ; mettre, (mittere, in admit, mission, etc.,) 
to put — je mets, nous mettons. 

The Verbs Taking ON. 

M and n, especially the latter, became by degrees 
nasal sounds (if not followed by a vowel). These nasal 
sounds (as well as I), if followed by r, present some dif- 
ficulty in pronunciation. If the reader try to pro- 
nounce peinre and peindre, he will find the latter much 
easier than the former; he will even involuntarily sound 
it as if a d were between; and, in fact, this difficulty 
has been overcome by putting a d in between.* So the 
Lat. molere (Old Fr. moire) became moldre, and later, 
moudre, (see page 107,) vouloir, vou-d-rai, etc. The d 
occurs, therefore, accidentally in many words, that is to 

*The same in Greek, aner ; genitive, andros VaX. ciivU, cvtve.- 
ro, cinders, dies Veneris, Vendredi, tener, tendre, e\fc. 
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say, in order to facilitate the pronunciation of the r, as 
in plaindre, ceindre, enfreindre, peindre, joindre, etc. 

In those words where the d is epenthetic — that is to 
say, where it is put between the r and other con- 
sonants — it will disappear with the r, and come back 
with it.* This is the reason why the d disappears in all 
the tenses, moods, etc., where there is no r, and returns 
with it — e.g., je joins, je joindrai, etc. 

Tho verb joindre is really joingre ; Lat. jungere ; the 
g being, therefore, in the root, disappears before an- 
other consonant — e.g., je joins, join-re, but reappears 
when a vowel follows — nous joign-ons, je joign-ais, etc. 

Hence all French verbs derived from Latin verbs, as 
angere, ingere, ungere, are regular ; before consonants, 
the g will disappear ; before vowels, it will come back as 
gn, instead of ng ; the d will come, and disappear with 
the r. Such verbs are — 



plaindre (plangere) to complain ; planctus, complaint 

peindre (pingere) to paint, in pigment 

feindre (fingere) to feign 

poindre (pungere) to point, in expunge, pungent, etc. 

teindre (tingere) to dye ; to tinge 

atteindre (attingerc) to attain ; tango, to touch, in tangi- 
ble, etc. 

enfreindre (infringere) to infringe 

contraindre (consiringere) to constrain } . 

restreindre (restringere) to restrain /■ . F. ' 

astreindre (adsiringere) to compel ) 



* In moudre and coudre, the d remains in the present singular, 
(Je mouds, tu mouds, il moud.) 
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Craindre,* to fear, (the Lat. tremere, in tremble, 
tremulous,) takes also gn, like the above. 

Where the d is an intrinsic part of the stem, (which is 
seen in its Latin or English equivalent,) it will remain, 
(with the exception of prendre, to take, which is pre- 
ketidere, and its compounds, je prends y nous prenons, 
etc. ) ; e.g. : 

attend re (attendere, to attend) to wait; nous attentions, 

etc. 
etendre (extendei't) to extend 

vendre (vendere, in venal, vendible, etc.) to sell 

pretendre (pretendere) to pretend, etc. 

The Interchange of I and F, and of U and V. 

In some verbs an interchange of the letters i and y 
and of u and v takes place : so in verbs ending in oyer, 
uyer, like envoy er, ployer, appuyer, etc., and others, 
viz.: 

envoy er (from via, way, inviare, to send, in envoy,) makes in the 
present, fenvoie, nous envoy one ; imperfect, f envoy ais ; future, 
fejiverrai, etc. 

nettoyer, {net, clean ; ni tidies, in neat,) to clean. 

ployer, (plicare, in ply, etc.,) to bend, to fold. 

appuyer, (appui, podium,) to support. 

voir, (videre, in view, etc.,) to see ; present, Je vois, nous voyons; 
present participle, voyant. 

pourvoir, (providere,) to provide. Conjugated like voir. 

fair, (fugere, in fugitive, etc.,) to flee. 

eroire, (credere, in credulous, etc.,) to believe. 

traire, (trahere, to draw, in traction, etc..) to milk. 

* Tremere, eremere (Norm, cremoir ; and B\xtg % cxemY* Vo^-ms^ 
crembre, and then crendre (Diez). 
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In the following, the u and v interchange : rSso 
(resohere,) to resolve — -je resous, nous risolvons; 
vant ; risolu, (and resous ;) the same in dissoudre, 
solvere,) to dissolve; absoudre, (absolvere,) to absol 

The student has only to know that the vowels % x 
thicken into j and v, and that, consequently, 
vowels will change into the corresponding cons< 
whonever a hiatus occurs, and all difficulties disa 
at once ; for he knows then, that the y in the 
words is not really the letter y, but a contractioi 
and j ; so in envoy er — in fact, envouj-er — the j is 
to fill up the hiatus, and will therefore disappear 
it. This is why in fenvoie (the e being mute) the 
appears, but comes back in envoi-j-ons. The/ will 
in, and therefore change the i into y, wherever the 
ends with a vowel, and the grammatical termir 
begins with one, and will disappear where a cons 
joins the root; so voi-r — je vois, nous voi-j-ons = vc 

For the same reason, the i changes into y in th 
lowing cases : 

roi king roi-j-al = royal, royal 

roi-j-aunie = ropaume, kingdom 

loi law loi-j-al = loyal, loyal 

emploi emploi-j-er = employer, to employ, etc. 

In asseoir (to sit down) the same change takes ] 
(See below.) 

U AND V. 

The same is the case with the u, which interch 
in the same way with v.* In the words resoudre, 

* So in savoir — nous savons and nous saurons, instead of ta 
etc. 
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the d is there for euphonic reasons, and has no connec- 
tion with the word, which is seen in the Latin resolvere, 
or in the English resolve. In these verbs the I of the 
Latin* and the v have disappeared, but both come back 
when a hiatus occurs; the present participle is resol- 
vant, the past participle, resolu. 

In some other verbs, we find the v in the infinitive, 
but disappearing in the present indicative according to 
the same principle. These are — vivre, suivre, and their 
compounds. 

Vivre, (vivere, in revive, vivid, etc.,) to live; present 
indicative — je vis, nous vivons ; future — je viverai. 
■ Savoir, (sapere, in savant, savour, etc.,) to know; je 
sais, nous savons ; je saurais, instead of savrais. 

Suivre, (sui-v-re, from sui-re; M. Latin, prosevere, 
for prosequi, in suit, etc. ;) present indicative — je suis, 
nous suivons, etc. 

The same in servir, (see above,) and pleuvoir, (pluere, 
in pluvial, etc.,) to rain. 

B and V. 

The interchange of b and v is quite natural, both 
being labials, and difference between them very slight. 
In fact, we find the letter b generally softened into v in 
English, as well as in the Romance languages. So in 
habere and have, and the German leben and live, geben 

* The identity of u and v is seen in the pronunciation of qu with 
another vowel, where the u sounds like v — e.g., question, quarrel % 
etc. 
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and give, etc. If, moreover, we know that the French 
verb boire is the Latin bibere, (to drink — in imbibe,) and 
icrire the Latin scribere, (in inscribe, scribble, etc.,) the 
irregularities of these two verbs become very simple. 
The hiatns occurring, the original b, softened into v, 
will fill it up, consequently we shall have boire, to drink ; 
present indicative — je bois, nous bu-v-ons, (instead of 
boivons,) future — nous boi-rons, etc. ; ecrire, to write— 
fecris, nous ecri-v-ons, nous ecri-rons, etc. 

EU and OU. 

Eu (originally ue) has in some cases shortened into ou 
(the sound u in could, would, etc.) in the French lan- 
guage. We find the same change in words which haY< 
passed from the French into the English language— 
valeur has become valour ; faveur, favour ; heure : 
hour, etc. 

Je treuve, je preuve, in Old French, has changed int( 
je prouve, je trouve ; the eu remained in je peux, j\ 
meurs, je meux ; eu comes back, therefore, where a mut< 
termination comes after it, and is replaced by the shorte 
ou before an accentuated termination ; so nous pouvons 
Us peuvent, etc. 

Something analogous to this takes place in the vert 
of the so-called third conjugation, recevoir, etc., an 
with the verb tenir. (See these.) 

This explains the irregularities of the verbs pouvoi? 
mouvoir, mourir. 

Pouvoir, (posse, Old Fr. pooir, from podoir, potest 
pot esse — the v is inserted to fill up the hiatus, as i 
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the English words power, etc.,) to be able; present — 
je peux, nous pouvons ; imperfect — je pouvais ; future 
— je pourrai, instead of pouvrai. In the subjunctive, 
the 88 of posse reappears — -je puisse, etc. 
Mouvoir, (movere,) to move. Present — je metis, nous 

mouvons ; future — je mouvrai. 
Mourir, (moriri, for mori, in mortal, etc.,) to die. 

Present — je meurs, nous mourons ; future — je ?nourrai, 

instead of mourirai, etc. In vouloir and falloir the 

same law prevails. (See below.) 



The L. 

The tendency of the I to disappear explains also the 
irregularities of the following verbs, in which at the 
same time the euphonic d disappears and reappears with 
the r : 

Valoir, (valere, in value, etc.,) to be worth ; present 
—jevaux, instead oije valx ; but nous val-ons ; future 
je vaudraiy instead of je val-rai, je val-d-rai. 
Vouloir, (yolere, ) to be willing ; present — je veux, 
nous voul-ons, etc. ; future — je voudrai. 

Falloir y (fallere, in fail, etc.,) to be obliged ; used in 
the third person singular only ; present — ilfaut; im- 
perfect — il fallait ; future — ilfaudra, etc. 

Moudre, (molere, in mill, to grind ; moudre is instead 
of mol-d-re ; hence — present — je mouds, nous moulons ; 
future — je moudrai ; past participle, moulu, etc. 

The verbs dbsoudre, dissoudre, resoudre, given above, 
belong to this class. 
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Verbs Retaining the Hiatus. 

It is a law in French, that a Latin t between two 
vowels, in such words as pater, mater, is invariably sup- 
pressed. Hence pater, or rather patreni, has become 
p&re; /rater, frere, etc. 

Other consonants are also frequently dropped between 
two vowels — e.g. , ligare becomes tier, to bind, (in league, 
ligament, etc.;) negare become nier, to deny; plicare - 
becomes plier^ to fold, (in pliable, ply, implicit, etc.;) | 
and so in all the verbs ending with ier. < 

The language generally retains the hiatus which it has | 
itself formed ; hence those verbs neither fill it up, nor 
avoid it. 

This explains the irregularities of the following 
verbs : Eire, for riere, (Lat. ridere, in ridicule, risible,) 
to laugh — nous rions ; conclure, for concluere, (Lat. 
concludere,) to conclude — nous concluons, etc.; exclure, 
for excluere, (Lat. excludere,) to exclude. 

The irregularities of the verbs vainer e, (vincere, in in- 
vincible, etc.,) to vanquish, and asseoir, to sit down, (see 
above,) are easily understood after what has been shown. 

The relationship between the hard c and qu is obvious 
— vainer e retains the c in the singular of the present in- 
dicative — je vaincs, tu vaincs, il vainc ; and in the past 
participle (vaincu) only ; in all other cases it takes qu 
instead — nous vainquons,. etc. 

In asseoir the same law operates as given above about 

j and y, only, as there is a concurrence of several vowels, 

the ot is dropped altogether : asseoir — nous asseyons. 

The singular of the present is irregular, as will be showB. 

further on. 
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The Verb ALLER, To Go. 

The Latin ire, to go, lost nearly all its tenses in the 
Romance languages because of its inexpressiveness, and 
has been replaced by vadere and a new word, which is 
in Italian, andare, in Spanish and Portuguese, andar, 
in Prov. anar, and in French, aller ; according to Diez, 
aditare freq. of adire ; vadere comes in before a mute 
final, — je vais, tic vas, il va ; nous allons, vous allez. Us 
vont. 

In the future the ire comes back— -firai, tu iras, il 
ira, etc. The French word aller is seen in the English 
word alley. 

SUMMARY OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Verbs Taking #.* 

Dire, to say; present participle — disant ; past parti- 
ciple — dit ; present — je dis, tu dis, il dit ; nous disons, 
vous dites,\ Us disent ; preterite — je dis. 

The compounds of dire — viz., contredire, to contra- 
dict; dedire, to unsay; medire, to slander; maudire,\ to 
curse; inter dire, to interdict; predire, to predict; redire, 
to say again — are conjugated like dire ; but they form 
the second person plural regularly in ez, with the excep- 
tion of redire, which is conjugated like dire — redites. 

Faire, to make — -faisant ; fait, (f actus ;) present — 
jefais, tufais, ilfait; nous faisons, vousfaites, Us font ; 

* The five tenses, generally called primitive, are given in the 
following order : Infinitive, Present Participle, Past Participle, 
Present Indicative, and Preterite. The derivative tenses are 
only given when they are irregular. 

f The Latin diciiis. 

J Present participle maudissant, instead oi mau&iaa'at. 



*3* 
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jefis, (feci;) future — -jeferai, (instead of fairai, a natural 
contraction of ai;) subjunctive present — que je fosse. 

Its compounds, contrefaire, to counterfeit; defaire, to 
defeat; re}aire y to do again; surf aire, to overdo; and 
sat isf aire, to satisfy, are conjugated in the same way. 

Observe — dire and faire * are the only verbs which in 
the second person plural of the present indicative have 
preserved the original Latin form lis — viz., dites, faites. 

The following are irregular in their primitive tenses 
only : 



Infinitive. 


Pres. Part. 1 Past Part. 

1 


Pres. Iudic. 


Preterite. 


Conduire, { 
to conduct s 

Lui re, 1 
to shine j 

Nuire t ) 
to hurt ) 

Conflre, | 
to preserve j 

Sufflre. { 
to suffice f 

Lire, ( 
to read ) 

Taire, [ 
to be silent \ 

Plaire, I 
to please j 

Coudre, J 
to sevo S 


conduisant 

luisant 

nuisant 

conflsant 

sufflsaut 

lisant 

taisant 

plaisant 

cousant 


conduit 

lui 

nui 

conflt 

suffl 

lu 

tu 

plut 

Const* 

(cousutuiu) 


je conduis 
je luis 
je nuis 
je confis 
je suffis 
je lis 
je tais 
je plais 
je couds 


je conduisis 

je nuisis 
je conn's 
je suffis 
je lus 

je tus (facui) 
je plus (pZacu/) 
je cousis 



* And tlie auxiliary verb eire. 

f Luire and nuire differ from conduire in the past participle 
only, as having no t. (Compare con-ducere, duxi, ductum, lucere, 
luxi.) The following are conjugated like conduire: enduire, 
induire, produire t reduire, seduire, traduire, (all compounds of 
ducere, like conduire,) cuire, (coquere,) instruire, construire, and 
deiruire. 
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Verbs Taking SS. 

The regular verbs of the second conjugation, (ir,) such 
s&Jinir, pdlir, hair,* etc. 

Connaitre, to know ; connaissant ; connu ; je connais, 
tu connais, il connait ; nous connaissons, vous connaissez, 
ils connaissent ; je connus. 

All the compounds of connnaitre — viz., meconnaitre, to 
mistake; reconnaitre, to recognize; paraitre, to appear, 
and its compounds — apparaitre, to appear; disparaitre, 
to disappear ; comparaitre, to compare ; croitre, to grow, 
and its compounds — accroitre, to increase; decroitre, 
to decrease, etc., are conjugated in the same manner. 

Naitre, to be born; naissant ; ne, (natus;) je nais; 
fc naquiS) (nasci;) — paitre, to graze; paissant; pu (sel- 
dom used;) je pais. 

Vbbbs of the Second Conjugation (IB) which 
Drop the / instead of Taking SS. 

Dormir, to sleep ; dormant ; dormi ; je dors, tu dors, 
il dort; nous dormons, vous dormez, ils dorment ; je 
dormis. The compounds of dormir — viz., endormir, 
to lull asleep ; rendormir, to lull asleep again. 

Sentir, to feel ; servir, to serve ; repentir, to repent ; 
sortir, to go out ; partir, to depart, (repartir, departir.) 

Mentir^ to lie, (dementir,) are conjugated in the same 
manner. 

* In tlie three persons singular of the present indicative, the a 
and * in hair blend, consequently the trema y (",) which kfi&$&\ks. 
t separated from the a, disappears — viz., je Jiai%, tu "ka\*» \\.\u*.>X. 
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Courir, to run ; courant, couru ;* je cours ; future— 
je courrai. \ 

Ouvrir, to open ; ouvrant ; ouvert ; fouvre; fmivrU. 

Convrir, to cover, (decouvrir, recouvrir,) offrir,8ouf- 
frir, the same. 

Vetir,\ to clothe; vetant; vetu; je vSts; je vetis; 
revetir, to invest; in the same manner. 

Tenir, to hold ; tenant ; tenu ; je tiens, tu tiens, i 
tient ; nous tenons, vous tenez, its tiennent; je tins, 
future — je tiendrai; present subjunctive — quejetienne 
que tu tiennes, qu'il tienne; que nous tenions, que vou 
teniez, qu'ils tiennent. 

Venir, to come, is conjugated in the same way ; a 
well as all the compounds of tenir and venir — viz. 
abstenir, to abstain; appartenir, to belong; contenir, t 
contain; detenir, to detain; obtenir, to obtain; retenii 
to retain ; soutenir, to sustain ; entretenir, to entertain 
maintenir, to maintain; intervenir, to intervene; di 
venir, to become; souvenir, to remember (subvenire , 
avenir* to happen (advenire ;) revenir, to come back 
subvenir, to relieve; survenir, to befall, etc. 

Acquerir, to acquire; acquerant ; acquis; j'acquier, 

* Couru sounds much better to the ear than court. Tenir ar 
venir form their past participle alike— tenu, venu; but usual 
the u will be found with the sounds on and oi ; so in the verbs < 
the third conjugation, (oir,) asseoir is the only exception, easi! 
seen in the e from the Latin assidere; hence asm. 

f Instead of courirai, (Lat. curro ;) mourir, acquerir, do tl 
same. (See these.) 

% Vetir (vestire) makes vitu ; whereas travestir, (transvestirt 
to disguise, makes travesti; this shows the euphonic reason f< 
the (long) u. 
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h acquiers, il acquiert ; . nous acquerons, vous acquerez, 
ils acquierent ; p acquis; future — facquerrai, tu ac- 
querr as, etc.; present subjunctive — que f acquiere, que 
tu acquieres, qu'il acquiere ; que nous acquerions, que 
vous acqueriez, qu'ih acquierent. 

Bouillir, to boil; bouillant ; bouilli ; je bous ; je 
bouillis. 

Treesaillir, to startle; tressaillant ; tressailli ; je tres- 
mile ; je tressaillis. 

Assaillir, to assault; the same. 

Faittir,* to fail; faillant ; failli; jefaux; jefaillis. 

Verbs Taking GN. 

Joindre, to join ; joignant ; joint, (junctus ;) je joins ; 
je joignis. Plaindre, to complain; peindre, to paint; 
poindre, to point; teindre, to dye; atteindre, to attain; 
enfreindre, to infringe; contraindre, to constrain; re- 
streindre, to restrain ; astreindre, to force; oindre, to 
anoint; iteindre, to extinguish ; feindre, to feign; and 
craindre^ to fear, are conjugated in the same manner. 

Regular Verbs with the same Termination 

(NDRE.) 

Attendre, to wait; etendre, to extend; vendre, to sell; 
pretendre, to pretend. 

Exception — prendre, to take; prenant ; pris ; je 
prends, tu prends, il prend ; nous prenons, vous prenez, 
ils prennent ; je pris; present subjunctive — que je 

*This verb is very rarely used, except in t\ie ^x\\qa^\«8> > ydl 4, 0v^ 
pat* definite of the indicative, aud in the con^>o\xTk<i \*"ra»». 
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prenne, que tu prennes, q\C\l prenne ; que nous pren 
que vous preniez, qu'ih prennent. 

Verbs where ZandF Interchange. 

Croire, to believe ; croyant; cru ; je crois, tu crt 
croit ; nous croyons, vous croyez, Us croient ;je cru 
Voir, to see ; voyant ; vu ; je vis ; future — -je vt 
tu verras, etc. 

Pourvoir, to provide; revoir, to see again; entri 
to have a glimpse of, are conjugated in the 
manner. 

Traire, to milk ; tray ant ; trait ; je trais — exU 
to extract; the same. 

Fuir, to Qy;fuyant; fui; jefuis. 

Asseoir, to sit down; asseyant ; assis ; j'assiec 
fasseois, etc.,) tu assieds, il assied ; nous asseyons, 
asseyez, Us asseyent ; j'assis. 

Envoyer, to send ; envoy ant ; envoy 6 ; j'envoie; 
voyai ; future — j'enverrai.* 

Renvoyer, to send back; the same. 

Ployer; ploy ant ; ploye; je ploie ; je ploy at ; futi 
je ploirai ; employer, to employ; neltoyer> to c 
appuyer, to support, and all verbs ending in oyer 
uyer, the samo. 

Observe that envoyer and r envoyer are the only - 
which form the future like voir. 

The verbs ending in ayer keep the y, and are t! 
fore regular — e.g., essay er, to try, (in essay.) 



* ComipaTe wir. 
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Verbs Interchanging U and V. 

Absoudre, to absolve ; * absolvant ; absous j fabsous, 
tu absous, il absout ; nous absolvons, vous absolvez, ils 
absolvent. 

Dissoudre, to dissolve; the same. 

Resoudre, to resolve ; resolu, or resous ; je resolus. 

Savoir, to know; sachant ; f su ; je sais, tu sais, il 
sait ; nous savons, vous savez, ils savent ; je sus ; future 
—jesaurai; present subjunctive — quejesache; impera- 
tive — sache, sachons, sachez. 

Verbs Taking V. 

Boire, to drink ; buvant; bu j je bois, tu bois, il boit ; 
nous buvons, vous buvez, il boivent ; je bus; present 
subjunctive — que je boive, que tu boives, qxCil boive ; que 
nous buvions, que vous buviez, qu'ils boivent. I 

Ecrire, to write; bcrivant ; Scrit ; fecris, tu ecris, 
il ecrit ; nous ecrivons, vous ecrivez, ils Scrivent ; 
j'ecrivis. 

Verbs Interchanging EU and OU. 
Faveur, favour, shows the law of these changes. 

* Absoudre, absolvere, absolve, absoldre, absoudre. 

f Savant having taken the signification of " learned," or 
"learned man," (savant,) a new present participle, " sachant" 
lias been formed, and from this the present subjunctive, " que je 
sache," and likewise the imperative. 

\ The student will observe that here, as in other similar cases, 
the longer oi stands where a mute termination comes after it, and 
Changes into the shorter u before an accentuated onfc r 

% 
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Pouvoir, to be able ; pouvant ; pu ; je peux, or 
puis, tu peux, il peut ; nous pouvons, vous pouvez, '. 
peuvent ; je pus ; future— je pourrai ; present subjul 
tive — que je puisse, que tu puisses, etc. 

Mouvoir, to move; mouvant ; mu ; je meus, tu met 
il meut ; nous mouvons, vous mouvez, Us meuvent ; 
mus ; present subjunctive — que jemeuve, que tumeuv 
qu'il meuve ; que nous mouvions, que vous mouvi 
qu'ils meuvent. 

Vouloir, to be willing; voulant ; voulu ; je veux, 
veux, il veut ; nous voulons, vous voulez, ils veulent ; 
voulus ; future— je voudrai,* tu voudras, etc.; pres< 
subjunctive — que je veuille, que tu veuilles, qu'il veuil 
que nous voulions, que vous vouliez, qu'ils veuillent. 

Mourir, to die; mourant ; mort ; f je meurs, 
meurs, il meurt ; nous mourons, vous mourez, 
meurent ; je mourus ; future — je mourrai, tu mourr 
etc.; present subjunctive — que je meure, que tu meut 
quHl meure; que nous mourions, que vous mouri 
quails meurent. 

Monosyllables drop I, which is wanted to fill up 1 
hiatus in longer words. 

Verbs Interchanging L and U. 

Vouloir— (see above.) 

Valoir, to be worth ; valant ; valu ; je vaux, tu vw 
il vaut ; nous valons, vous valez, ils valent; je vali 
future — je vaudrai, tu vaudras, etc. ; present subju 

* Compare moudre. \ 1*\.. mortuu*. 
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tive — que je vaille, que tu vailles, qu'il vaille; que nous 
valions, que vous valiez, quHls vaillent. 

Falloir, to be necessary, (impersonal) has no present 
participle \fallu; ilfaut; ilfallut; future — il faudra ; 
present subjunctive — qu'il faille. 

Moudre, to grind; moulant; moulu; je mouds, tu 
mouds, il moud ; nous moulons, vous moulez, Us moulent ; 
present subjunctive — queje moule. 

Verbs Retaining the Hiatus. 

Rire, to laugh; riant ; ri ; je ris, tu ris, il rit; 
i\ous rionSy vous riez, Us rient ; je ris. 

Conclure, to conclude; concluant ; conclu; je con- 
clus ; je conclus. So, exclure. 

N. B. — All the verbs of tlie first conjugation (er) which have a 
vowel as characteristic, retain also the hiatus, for the reason given 
above. 

VAINCRE, VIVRE, SUIVRE. 

In vaincre the c changes into qu when it is followed 
by an articulated vovel,* or by e or i, to keep the hard 
sound q. 

Vaincre, to vanquish ; vainquant ; vaincu ; je vaincs, 
tu vaincs, il vainc; nous vainquons, vous vainquez, Us 
vainquent ; je vainquis ; future — je vainer ai, etc. 

Suivre, to follow, belongs to the few verbs of the 
fourth conjugation (re) which have i in the past parti- 
ciple instead of u. Moreover, it drops the v in the singu- 
lar of the present indicative, like dormir, sentir, etc. — 

* The past participle excepted, WViviU \» wwmu% 
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suivre ; suivant ; suivij je suis, tu suis, il suit ; nmw 
suivons, vous suivez, ils suivent; je suivis. 

Vivre, to live, has an irregular past participle, vecu, 
(Lat. vizi, victum,) the remainder like suivre — vivre; 
vivant ; vecu; je vis, tu vis, il vit ; nous vivons, vous 
vivez, ils vivent ; je vecus. 

B ATT RE and METTRE. 

Battre, to beat, and mettre, to put, drop naturally 
one i in the singular of the present indicative, (the same 
as in all similar cases; comp. dormir, sentir, etc.) — je 
bats, tu bats, il bat ; nous buttons, vous battez^ ils bat- 
tent ;—je mets, tu mets, il met ; nous mettons, etc. 

Mettre has, moreover, an irregular past participle, 
which is mis, and the past preterite, je mis, (Lat. mitto, 
misi, missum, in mission, admission, etc.) The other 
tenses are regular.* 

ALLER. 

Alter, to go / allant j alU; je vais, tu vas, il va ; nous 
allo?is, vous allez, ils vont ; j'allai; future—; j'irai, tu 
iras, etc. ; present subjunctive — que j'aille, que tu ailles, 
qu'il aille; que nous allions, que vous alliez, qu'ils 
aillent. 

* Their compounds are conjugated in the same manner — abattre, 
to pull down ; combattre, to fight ; debattre, to argue ; rebattre, 
to abate, etc. ; admettre, to admit ; commettre, to commit ; com- 
promettre, to compromise ; omettre, to omit ; permettre, to permit ; 
promettre, to promise ; remettre, to put again ; soumettre, to sub- 
jnit; transmettre, to transmit, etc. 
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The Verbs of the Third Conjugation — OIR. 

The greatest number of French verbs belong to the 
first conjugation, er y (4500 out of 5000.) The smallest 
number are those of the third, which counts thirteen 
simple verbs only, (compounds, etc , not counted.) Of 
these thirteen we have already had eleven *. The rest 
present no difficulty. 

Usually irregular verbs derived from the Latin with 
the supine in "turn" make their past participle with 
"t," and those from Latin supines in "sum" make 
their past participle in "s"; e.g., "dit" from dictum; 
"fait," from factum ; "mis," from missum; "pris, 
from prehensum, etc. 



9f 



*Hecevoir, to receive, p. p. re$u; dechoir, same, only dechoir 
having no p. p. 



Helps in Teaching Geography* 

ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS IN OEOORAPHY. 

** the best little book of questions and answers published. Invaluable for review or 
to question a class. Limp cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

AUGSBURG'S EASY DRAWINGS FOR THE QEOQRA- 

PHY CLASS. Her e are presented over 200 simple drawings that can be placed on the 
blackboard by any teacher, even the one ignorant of the simplest rules. An island, 
an isthmus, a cape, mountain ranges, animals, plants, etc.. are illustrated in profusion. 
Opposite each plate a lesson in geography is given that may be used in connection, 
and an index brings any plate sought for instantly to the eye. There is no book like 
it published. Quarto, tasteful cardboard cover, 40 large plates, 90 pages. Price, 50 
cents ; to teachers, 40 cent i ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

KELLOGG S GEOGRAPHY BY MAP DRAWING. 

By Amos M. Kellogg. The object of this book is to encourage and aid the teacher 
»a the effort to have his pupils draw geographical forms on the blackboard with readi- 
ness and pleasure. The book shows the teacher how to make geography the most 
interesting of all the studies pursued in the schools. It is profusely illustrated with 
outline maps. The type is large and clear and the page of good size. Limp cloth. 
Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 cents ; by mail 5 cents extra. 

DEAN'S THE GEOORAPHY CLASS : HOW TO INTER- 
EST IT. By M. Ida Dean. How will you study Germany, or France, or Egypt, or 
China, so as to fix the facts in the child's mind, without effort, through his intense 
interest? Is not that your problem in geography ? Miss Dean's book tells you how 
-solves the problem. Her description of " A Day in Asia," and " A Day in Egypt, '• 
makes us all wish we had been there. Awaken the interest of your pupils and parents. 
Fully illustrated. Limp cloth. Price, 35 Ctnts, postpaid. 

fULTBY'S HAP HODELING IN GEOGRAPHY AND HIS- 

TORY. By Dr. Albert E. Mali by, Prin. Slippery Rock State Normal School, Pa. 
This book is of the greatest value to teachers of Geography and History. It is liter- 
ally crammed full of the most helpful suggestions, methods, devices. It considers 
fully the use of sand, clay, putty, paper pulp, plaster-of-paris, and other materials in 
map modeling ; also chalk modeling. The chapters on Home Geography are exceed- 
ingly valuable. Those who would co-ordinate Geography with Science teaching 
will here find much to assist them. The chapter on Nature Study will give a great 
deal of help. There are over one hundred illustrations, many of them being full-page. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Large size. 329 pages. Price, $1.25 ; to teachers, 
$l.OO ; postage, 10 cents. 
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School Entertainment Series* 

Each a Complete Entertainment at J5 cents* 
LINCOLN, THE PATRIOT 

b the title of a Ready Program for Lincoln's Birthday, by Alics M. Knxocc. 
contains a Narrative of the Life of Lincoln, Tributes Here and Abroad, Speech 
Characteristic Anecdotes, Material for Compositions, Portrait and Picture of Bir) 
place and Tomb. Price, 10 cents. 

AT THE COURT OF KINO WINTER. 

By Lizzis M. Haoley. Characters — Winter, November, December, Nature, St 
Claus, Elves, Heralds, Winds, Christmas Day, Forefathers' Day. Many children 
a few may take part. Suggestions for costumes are given. This play will easily 
dude children of all ages. Price, 10 cents. 

CHRISTMAS STAR. 

A fancy drill with songs and recitations for a Christmas Festival. By Lsi 
Stbrlino. Ten girls over twelve years old are repuired, assisted by a chorus. 
will make a novel and brilliant entertainment. Price, 10 cents. 

A VISIT FROn riOTHER GOOSE. 

A Christmas play for primary pupils. By Bbixb L Davidson. Will make a delij 
ful entertainment. From twelve to twenty-four children may take part. Costu 
fully described. Price, 10 cents. 

BANNER DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

An effective Patriotic Exercise, by Alicb M. Kellogg. For thirty-seven pi 
(or less number if desirable). The grouping of the chief points in American hisl 
with inspiring songs, pretty costumes, and original speeches, makes an entertainn 
appropriate for any patriotic occasion. Price, 10 cents. 

HOTHER NATURE'S FESTIVAL 

An exercise for primary grades. The characters are Mother Nature, A 
May, Birds, Flowers, Trees. From 30 to 50 children can take part. Pi 
■0 cents, postpaid. 

AN OBJECT LESSON IN HISTORY. 

An historical exercise tor school exhibitions, by Emma Shaw C olclough. 
scene is represented as laid in the school- room, where the characters introd 
are divided into those who have just been on a trip to the historical scenes a 
Boston and the "stay-at-homes." The conversation between them introduc 
large number of quotations from American authors, descriptive of the histc 
scenes visited. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
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Nature Study Books. 



PAYNE'S ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN NATURE ABOUT 

MY SCHOOL. By Frank O. Paynb. The best teachers' guide in Nature Study. 
The titles of the chapters will indicate something of the contents of the book; 
Chap. I — Preliminary Lessons in Observation ; Chap. II. — Lessons on Leaves, Plants, 
and Fruits; Chap; III. — Lessons on Animals; Chap IV. — Museum; Chap. V.^ 
Rainy Day Lessons ; Chap. VI.— Lessons in the School Yard ; Chap VII.— Walks 
with the Children ; Chap. VIII.— Collection during Vacation ; Chap. IX.— Devices and 
Helps in Nature Study, Book of Reference, &c. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
f 140 ; to teachers, 80 cento ; postage, 10 cents. 

KELLOGG'S HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. 

A manual of Methods and of Plans for Work in Plant-Study. By A. M. Kbllooo. 
Just published. Every teacher can make a beginning in Nature Study in a successful 
way by following the guidance of this book. It was made for the busy, earnest 
teacher, who wants help to make her work the best possible. It is fully illustrated. 
Bound in limp cloth. Price, 25 cento, postpaid. 

SHERllAN'S FLORAL ALBUH. 

For Plant Analysis, Description, and Drawing. Arranged for beginners in plant 
study by E. C. Shbrmam. Two opposite pages are devoted to each plant ; on one are 
forms for plant description and *he other is to be used for drawings of parts of the 
plant. An analysis accompanies the above-mentioned pages, simple enough so that 
it may be used successfully by those unacquainted with technical botany. It is illus- 
trated. It is simpler and cheaper than any other plant analysis. Price, 15 cents. 
Write for special rates for introduction. 

WOODHULL'S MANUAL OF HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 

It will be especially helpful from the fact that it will enable teachers in district 
schools and teachers of intermediate and grammar grades to do successful work in 
easy science. It gives directions for making cheaply the apparatus needed to illustrate 
ordinary principles of physics, chemistry, and physiology. Cloth, fully illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 cento ; postage, 5 oents. 

WOODHULL'S SiriPLE EXPERIHENTS FOR "THE 

SCHOOL-ROOM. By Prof. John F. Woodhull, of the New York College for Train- 
ing of teachers. It contains Experiments with Paper, Wood, a Candle, Kerosene, 
Kindling Temperature, Air as Agent in Combustion, Products of Complete Combustion, 
Currents of Air, etc. — Ventilation, Oxygen of the Air, Chemical Changes. In all there 
are 91 experiments described, illustrated by 35 engravings. Price, 50 cents ; to teach- 
ers, 40 cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 
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•BID AIX OffcDKBB TO 

& L. KELLOOG A CO.. NEW YORK A CHICAGO. 

Augsburg's Easy Things to Draw. 

By D. E. Augsburg, Supt. Drawing at Salt Lak*> City, Utah. 
Quarto, durable and elegant cardboard coyer, 80 pp., with 
31 pages of plates, containing over 200 different figures. 
Price, 30 cents; to teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 cents extra. 

This book is not designed to present a system of drawing. It 
is a collection of drawings made in the simplest possible way, and 
so constructed that any one may reproduce them. Its design is 
to furnish a hand-book containing drawings as would be needed 
for the school-room for object lessons, drawing lessons, busy 
work. This collection may be used in connection with any sys- 
tem of drawing, as it contains examples suitable for practice. It 
may also be used alone, as a means of learning the art of draw- 
ing. As will be seen from the above the idea of this book is new 
and novel. Those who have seen it are delighted with it as it so 
exactly fills a want. An index enables the teacher to refer in- 
stantly to a simple drawing of a cat, dog, lion, coffee-berry, etc 
Our list of Blackboard Stencils is in the same line. 

Augsburg s Easy Drawings for the Geo- 

gbapht Class. By D. B. Augsbubg, B. P., author of "Easj 
Things to Draw. " Contains 40 large plates, each containing 
from 4 to 60 separate drawings. 96 pp., quarto cardboard 
cover. Price 50 cents; to teachers, ** cents; by mail 5 cente 
extra. 

In this volume is the same excellent work that was noted in Mr. 
Augsburg's "Easy Things to Draw." He does not here seek to 
present a system of drawing, but to give a collection of drawings 
made in the simplest possible way, and so constructed tnat anj 
one may reproduce them. Leading educators believe that draw, 
ing has not occupied the position in the school course hereto 
fore that it ought to have occupied: that it is the most effectual 
means of presenting facts, especially in the sciences. The authoi 
has used it in this book to illustrate geography, giving draw* 
ings of plants, animals, and natural features, and calling at- 
tention to steps in drawing. The idea is a novel one, and it ic 
believed that the practical manner in which the subject is treated 
will make the book a popular one in the school-room.. Each 
plate is placed opposite a lesson that may be used in conectioRi 
Aj> index brings the plates instantly to the eya. 
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Hogg's Teachers' Library ♦ 

teen volumes, uniform in size and binding, covering all 
educational thought — History of Education, Methods of 
g. Principles of Education, Child Study, Psychology, 
Training, Nature Study, and School Gymnastics. Each 
is 7 1-2x5 inches in size, with elegant and durable 
vers stamped in two colors and gold. Every book in 
try is the best or one of the best, of its kind; the greatest 
and thinkers on education are represented — Parker, 
Payne, Herbert Spencer, Page, Quick, and Others; it is 
ion invaluable for the thinking teacher. 

ker's Talks on Pedagogics - - • • - $1.50 

ker's Talks on Teaching - - - - - 1.00 

iley's Common School System of Germany - 1.50 

lcroft's School Gymnastics ----- 1.50 

mcer "s Education ------- 1.00 

je's Theory and Practice of Teaching • • 1.00 

Tie's Early Education - • • • • • 1.25 

ridge's Quincy Methods - • - - - 1.75 

ez's First Three Years of Childhood • . - - 1.50 

te'i Philosophy of Education - - - - 1.50 

ick's Educational Reformers - - - • 1.00 
etling's Notes on the Science and Art of Education 1.00 

^e's Industrial Education 1.00 

me's Nature Study 1.00 

iw's National Question Book - - - - 1.00 

me's Lectures on Education 1.00 

ich's Teachers' Psychology 1.25 

ibrary will be furnished prepaid in neat case for $18. 

It will also be furnished on the installment plan with 18 
n which to pay for it. For terms address the publishers. 
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Reading Circle library* 

This con tists of sixteen mlumes, nicely bound in cloth, un 
in size, style, and price (jo cents)/ each dealing with some i 
tant subject of school-room work or with some pedagogical 
This is an extremely practical library, dealing with subj\ 
every-day interest to almost all teachers. These books 
School Management, Psychology, History of Education, Mi 
and School Economy, Reading, Methods in Arithmetic, G 
phy, Physical Science, and Teaching of Manners. Price, 5< 

i. Allen's Mind Studies 

2. Autobiography of Froebel 

3. Hughes's Mistakes in Teaching 

4. Hughes's Securing and Retaining Attention 

5. Welch's Talks on Psychology 

6. Calkins's How to Teach Phonics 

7. Dewey's How to Teach Manners 

8. Browning's Educational Theories 

9. Woodhull's Simple Experiments 

10. Woodhull's Home-Made Apparatus 

11. Allen's Temperament in Education 

12. Johnson's Education by Doing (Formerly 75 c 

13. Kellogg's School Management (Formerly 75 c 

14. Seeley's Grube Method of Teaching Arithmc 

(Formerly |i.oo) 

15. Dean's The Geography Class 

16. Shaw and Donnell's School Devices (Formerly 

We will send this set prepaid for $7.20 cash in adv 

It will also be furnished on the installment plan with long 
in which to complete the payment. For terms addre* 
publishers. 
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The Kellogg Series* 

The Newest and Best Books for School Entertainments, 



1BOR DAY : HOW TO CELEBRATE IT IN THE SCHOOL- 

lOOto. For all grades. Contains a history of Arbor day, a list of states observing 

i with dates, class exercises, recitations, songs, a very attractive drill, 50 appropriate 

' >ns, and seven carefully prepared programs for the day. 1 28 pages. Price, 35c. 

AUTHORS' BIRTHDAYS. No. 1. 

Contains 25 separate programs. Longfellow, 5 programs ; Bryant, 4 programs ; 
Hawthorne, ? programs ; Holmes, 3 programs ; Shakespeare, 4 programs : Burns, 3 
programs ; Dickens, 3 programs. Illustrated with portraits. Price, 35 cents, pd. 

AUTHORS' BIRTHDAYS. No. 2. 

Twenty-five Programs for Lowell, Whittier, Irving, Emerson, Tennyson, Scott, 
id Milton Celebrations. Over 100 pages. Portraits. Price, 35 cents. 

FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. 

Motion Songs and Action Pieces for Arbor Day, Christmas Day, Memorial Day, 
id Patriotic Occasions. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

>W TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY IN 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Containing patriotic exercises, declamations, recitations, 
quotations, &c, for the primary, grammar, and high schools. 96 pages. 
35 ceais, postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 

New. for primary and grammar grades. There are Songs adapted to familiar tunes, 
' jtauons in Costume, Action Pieces, two Fancy Drills, two Christmas Acrostics, a 
. of Christmas Tableaux, three Christmas Plays, Quotations, Readings, and Hints 
-Christmas Decorations. Price, 35 cts., postpaid. 

KELLOQQ'S PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 

Entirely new. Contains 100 selections, for Thanksgiving, Washington's Birthday, 
"or Day, May Day, Bird Day. Memorial Day, Closing Exercise, Flag Day, Patriotic 
General Occasions. Price, 35 cents. 

NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. 

Recitations, Quotations, Authors' Birthdays, and Special Programs for celebrating 
Year and Midwinter, in the school-room. For all grades. Price. 35c., pd. 

SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 

Gsstains exercises for May Day. Decoration Day, Easter, Commencement, and 
and Summer Celebrations About 128 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

foOW TO CELEBR *TE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTH A S 

IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. For all grades. Consists of Recitations, Songs, Drills, 
Dialogues Exercises, and complete programs for celebrating Thanksgiving, Christ- 
SMI, and Autumn Days. 132 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
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SOTO ALL ORDBRS TO 

K L. KELLOGG db CO., NEW TORE & CHICAGO. 

Reinbarts Outline History of Education. 

With chronological Tables, Suggestions, and Test Questions. 
By J. A. Retmhabt, Ph. D. Teachers' Professional Library. 
77 pp., limp cloth, 25 cents; to teachers, 20 cents; by mail I 
cents extra. 

This is one of the little books intended to be studied in \»n- 
nection with The Teachers' Profession. The publishers, by 
means of these publications bring to the very doors of those 
teachers who lack the opportunity to attend a normal school a 
chance to improve in the art of teaching. " Outlines of History 
of Education " is what its name implies, a brief bnt compretaD- 
sive presentation of the main facts in educational progress 13m 
chapters are: Introduction; Education among the Greeks; Educa- 
tion among the Romans; Education in the Middle Ages; the 
Dawn of the New Era; Education and the Reformation; Educa- 
tion in the Seventeenth Century; Education in the Eighteenth 
Century; Education in the Nineteenth Century. A thorough 
study of this book will be a good foundation for a more detailed 
study of tiie subject. The book is well printed from clear, large 
tvpc, with topic heads and questions, and is durably bound in 
limp cloth. 

Reinbari's Outline Principles of Education 

By J. A. Retnhabt., Ph. D. Teachers' Professional library* 
68 pp., limp cloth, 25 cents. 

To give an outline of a great subject, including nothing trivial 
and leaving out nothing important, is a great art. This difficult 
task has been successfully performed by the author of this small 
volume, who is an educator of long experience, and a thorough 
student of the science of education. The first two chapters give 
a general view of the subject, and the other chapters treat 
of the intuitive, imaginative, and logical stages of edncation, and 
the principles of moral education. This is one of the volumes 
intended to be studied in connection with the monthly paper. 
The Teachers' Peofession. Type, printing, binding are neat ana 
durable, and like the History by same author. 

Beinhabt's Civics in Education, 

is another little bo^ of same price and Dumber of pages. Head! 
Not. 1891 
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Sbaw and ^onneWs School TJevkes. 

"School Devices." A book of ways and suggestions foi 
teachers. By Edward R. Shaw and Webb Donnell, of the 
High School at Yonkers, N. Y. Illustrated. Dark-bine 
cloth binding, gold, 16mo, 224 pp. Price, $1.25 ; to teach- 
ers, $1.00 ; by mail, 9 cents extra. 

CTA BOOK OF "WAYS" FOR TEACHERS..^ 

Teaching is an art ; there are " ways to do it." This book 
b made to point out u ways," and to help by suggestions. 

1. It gives " ways n for teaching Language, Grammar, Read* 
( *ing, Spelling, Geography, etc. These are in many cases 
-novel ; they are designed to help attract the attention of the 
'pupil. 

2. The " ways " given are not the questionable *' ways * so 
.. often seen practiced in school-rooms, but are in accord with 
'. the spirit of modern educational ideas. 

8. This book will afford practical assistance to teachers who 
wish to keep their work from degenerating into mere routine. 
It gives them, in convenient form for constant use at the 
desk, a multitude of new ways in which to present old truths. 
The great enemy of the teacher is want of interest. Their 
methods do not attract attention. There is no teaching 
Unless there is attention. The teacher is too apt to think 
there is but one " way " of teaching spelling ; he thus falls 
Into a rut. Now there are many " ways " of teaching spell- 

■ m£, and some " ways " are better than others. Variety must 
exist in the school-room ; the authors of this volume deserve 

. the thanks of the teachers for pointing out methods of obtain- 
ing variety without sacrificing the great end sought— scholar- 
ship. New " ways " induce greater effort, and renewal of 
activity. 

4. The book gives the iesult of large actual experience in 
(he school-room, and will meet the needs of thousands of 
teachers, by placing at their command that for which visits 
to other schools are made, institutes and associations 
attended, viz., new ideas and fresh and forceful ways of 
teaching. The devices given under Drawing and Physiology 
are of an eminently practical nature, and cannot fail to 
invest these subjects with new interest. The attempt ha* 
been made to present only devices of a practical character. 

5. The book suggests " ways " to make teaching effective ; it 
is not simply a book of new " ways," butoi " ^«jv* Xteak^'wik 
produce good results* 



Valuable Recitation and Singing Books. 

Reception Day. 6 nos. 

lection of Ire 
piece*. No i 
tun ever m 



A Serin oi Dlilnguev Rrciuulotu, etc. 6 Nos. ready. These contain a col. 
lection of fresh, onelnal dialogues, recitations, class exercises, and ^ri^ar} 
...-,_ m. r sujFe-BiiinM are requirsd. »■»-■■■-' 



re the actual comet 



w Recitations. 
■j Declamations. 

17 Dialogues. 
m Primary Pieces. 
8 Class Exercises. 

Mo. 3. 

it Declamatio.fi. 



i Class Exerciser 

S Dialogues. 
Declamations. 
36 Recitations. 



7 Class exercises. 

Dialogues. 

6 Declamations. 

11 Recitations. 

:s Primary Pieces. 



Kellogg's Best Primary Songs 

The.e ire well suited id the middle and lower erades and especially to district 
u set ul "book and will be worn out wherever used. Nicely, printed, d-raol) 

Kellogg's Song Treasures 



o beautiful muse 

rds. Fully described « 
. |i.es pet dot, postpaid 



__ k Series. Nos. . . . 
Hanson's Mar'y MHodlea,- - 

Hsnson s Mf-rry Sorigi. - 

Hanson's Prlmar. and al sthenic Songs, - 
Hi-,i.-.-!:r,i Charades, - 
Prlcha d's Choice Dla 
The Helper In school L_- 
The Story of Our Flag, 
iend for special iS-paRf circular describioK these and several hundred °tfi* 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IFTHIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES- 




